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REFORM: 


CONSIDERED  IN  CONNECTION 

t 

WITH 

THE  GOVERNMENT  »ILL. 

*■  r  ■  ■  . 

In  a  crisis  like  the  present,  whea  the  best  and  most 
skilful  Oonstitotion  the  world  has  ev«r  seen  is  being  wan- 
tonly assailed — when  a  revolution,  and  a  revolution  without 
a  cause,  is  not  only  oootemplated,  but  being  carried  into 
effect — it  is  the  duty  of  all,  however  humble,  however 
feeble,  to  raise  their  voices,  and  to  unite  their  efforts  in 
resisting  the  most  uncalled  for  and  the  most  dangerous 
experiment  of  modem  times.  Those  who  in  silence  and 
obscurity  patiently  attend  to  <Jie  working  of  the  Oonstir 
tntion,  who  are  conversant  with  the  delicate  and  complicated 
madiinery  by  whidi  it  moves ;  who  ibr  tibis  reason  have 
investigated,  however  imperfectly,  the  still  more  delicate 
aod  almost  impalpable  forms  of  our  social  life,  who  hare 
explored  its  hidden  recesses,  and  perceive,  however  dimly, 
the  whole  of  the  organization  by  which  the  country  lives 
and  moves  fuid  has  its  being,  though  they  attain  none  of 
the  fame  of  the  political  philosopher,  who  elaborates 
abstract  metaphysical  doctrines  in  his  closet,  or  of  the 
almost  equally  speculative  legislator  who  promulgates 
visionary  schemes  and  impulsiye  legislation,  yet  they  may, 
perhaps,  claim  a  hearing  on  the  ground  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  sufagect  on  which  they  treat. 
In  the  ensuing  pages  I  shall  avoid  all  party  controversy, 
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for  this  question  rises  beyond  the  regions  of  party  conflict ; 
it  is  a  question  regarding  the  infinitely  higher  destinies  of 
the  country  itself,  for  whose  wel&re  all  parties  were  created, 
and  to  which  they  are  all  subservient.  I  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  obyions  fiust  of  its  being  framed  at  the  dictation,  and 
to  suit  the  views  of,  a  small  section  of  the  community ;  I 
shall  not  refer  to  the  extraordinary  mode  of  its  introduction 
or  to  its  equally  extraordinary  progress  ;  I  shall  not  even 
complain  of  the  party,  the  pcuriiean,  Bedistribution  of  Seats, 
and  shall  merely  examine  the  Bill  itself  in  its  bearings  on 
the  wel&ire  and  destinies  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  is  there  any  need  of  Reform  at  all  ? 

Those  who  assert  this  must  prove  one  of  four  pro- 
positions : — 

1.  That  there  is  an  immediate  pressure  so  great  as  to 
cooq)el  acquiescence  in  a  measure  however  bad.  The 
argument  from  irresistible  necessity. 

.  This  no  one  has  ventured  to  assert  • 

2.  That  the  present  system  works  badly. 

This,  too,  no  one  has  ever  had  the  hardihood  to 
adyanoe. 

3.  That  serious  evils  may  hereafter  arise  from  a  refusal 
at  present  to  enlarge  the  fisnchise. 

Revolutions  have  happened  through  tyranny,  through 
the  madness  or  impulse  of  the  moment,  through  the  imbecility 
of  the  governing  classes,  whether  in  an  oligarchy  or  a 
democracy  \  but  we  may  search  the  pages  of  history,  anil 
among  the  infinite  yarieiy  of  causes,  external  or  internal, 
which  have  in  their  time  produced  a  revolution,  we  shall 
kxdc  in  vain  for  a  portion  of  a  people  deliberately  rebellii^ 
in  order  to  secure  a  6/.  instead  of  a  lOZ.  franchise. 

4.  That  under  the  ]»esent  system  some  passes  are 
insufficiently  represented. 

This  would,  if  it  w^re  true,  be  a  mani&st  iiyustice ;  and 
though  it  might  never  produce  any  harm  either  to  the 
classes  who  suffer  by  it  or  to  the  nation  at  large,  yet  there 
wopld  always  be  tiie  danger  of  an  "ugly  rush,"  to  use 
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the  celebrated  phrase  of  Mr.  Henley— a  danger,  too,  which 

might  supervene  from  numerous  causes  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  insufficiency  oi  the  representatbn,  and  perhaps 
not  directly  connected  even  with  the  country  itself.  In 
spite  of  what  is  usually  said,  I  believe  the  nation  at  large 
was  satisfied-  with  the  representation  as  it  existed  befi»« 
the  Reform  Bill ;  but  there  were  two  defects :  the  great 
unrepresented  towns,  «nd  the  small  number  of  electors 
as  compared  with  the  population  even  in  many  of  the 
fepresented  boroughs ;  the  break-up  of  the  old  Tory  party 
and  the  necessities  of  the  Whigs  introduced  a  Reform  Bill, 
at  the  same  time  the  revolutionary  ferment  of  the  Oontineni 
was  partly  communicated  to  this  country,  and  the  result 
was  an  "  ugly  rush,"  which  very  narrowly  missed  being 
much  "uglier.** 

But  are  not  all  classes  properly  represented  at  present 
To  come  to  a  ri^t  conclusion,  we  must  examine  them 
according  to  both  numbers  and  wealth.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer^  in  his  fiuaoos  speedi  at  Liverpool,  described 
the  income  of  the  working  and  all  other  classes  together, 
at  250,000,000/.  and  350,000,000/.  respectively,  while  he 
stated  that  they  had  only  one-fourth  of  the  voting  power 
in  the  Boroughs,  and  none,  or  next  to  none,  in  the  Coun- 
ties ;  so  that  with  a  vast  preponderance  in  numbers,  and 
with  wealth  equal  to  two-thirds  that  of  the  other  classes, 
they  had  only  one-sixth  of  tiie  representation. 

But  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  more  re- 
markable for  the  recklessness  tiian  the  accuracy  of  his 
calculations,  I  prefer  the  authority  of  the  ablest  living 
statistician.  Professor  Leoni  Levi,  who  estimates  the  re> 
speetive  iiicomes  of  the  working  and  other  classes  at 
144,000,000/.  and  450,000,000/.,  or  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths,  in  exact  proportion  to  their  share  in  the  Borou^ 
representation.  But  I  hope  presently  to  offer  convincing 
proofs  that  in  his  estimate  of  the  share  possessed  by  the 
working  men  in  the  County  franchise,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  equally  wrong  as  when  he  mad&  the  fiunoos 


declaration,  witii  the  confidence  of  one  asserting  a  known^ 

proved,  and  admitted  £ict,  "  That  tbe  working  men  did  not 
possess  more  than  one-twentieth,  certainly  not  one-tenth  of 
the  voting  power  in  the  Boroughs.**  That  is,  their  voting 
power  is  iu  exact  proportion  to  their  tax-paying  power. 
Bnt  their  voting  power  is  in  excess  of  their  proportionate 
share  of  rents.  Mr.  Baxter  shows  that,  in  the  Boroughs, 
the  total  working  class  rental  of  all  houses  is  7,340,0004 
per  annum  as  against  33,728,000/.  paid  by  the  other 
classes ;  they  have,  therefore,  c(Hisidering  those  who  have 
the  franchise  to  represent  those  who  have  not,  one-fourth 
of  the  votiBg  power  as  against  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
rental,  and  the  incomes  of  the  two  parties,  202,000,000/.  to 
44,000,000/.,  are  in  the  same  proportion.  In  the  Counties 
the  disproportion  would,  in  all  probability,  be  much  nme 
marked. 

What  are  their  nnmbers  ?  Professor  Levi  estimates  the 

total  number  of  working  classes  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
18,000,000,  without  iaduding  those  dependent  on  parodiial 
relief,  the  criminal  classes,  &c.  Of  these  about  12,000,000 
are  in  England  as  against  7,000,000  of  the  other  classes, 
and,  estimating  them  by  heads  of  families,  there  are 
22,000,000  working  men  as  against  1,200,000  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  If  W|^  take  the  aggregate  of 
working  class  votes,  both  in  Boroughs  and  Counties,  at 
300,000,  which  I  believe  will  ultimately  be  found  not 
above  the  mark,  and  the  total  number  of  electors  at 
1,000,000,  we  shall  find  that  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
will  have  700,000  votes,  or  60  per  cent.,  while  the 
working  class  heads  of  families  will  have  300,000,  or 
12|  per  cent  But  this  body  of  woiidng  men  includes 
the  agricultural  labourers,  who  are  never  reckoned  with  the 
worli±ig  class  proper,  or  artisans,  but  who  are  invarialdy 
classed  with  the  landed  interest.  Turn  them  over  to  the 
"other  classes,"  and  they  cannot  number  less  than  600,000 
heads  of  families,  and  we  have  only  1,800,000  working 
wasi^  against  2,000,000  of  the  other  classes ;  so  that 


per  cent,  of  the  upper,  middle,  and  agricultural  classes  have 
votes  as  against  17  per  cent,  of  the  others,  no  Kal  dispro- 
portion, when  income,  education,  and  all  other  elements  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  a  representation  of  a  repre^ 
sentation.  It  is  a  double  representation,  &r  more  skilfully 
planned  than  that  invented  by  the  French  Revolutionists, 
and  now  in  force  in  Prussia,  ix,  the  plan  of  having  primary 
and  secondary  electors,  the  first  of  whom  elect  the  second, 
and  the  second  the  Chamber.  The  Commons  are  a  repre- 
sentajive  body,  they  represent  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
consequently  their  numbers  have  always  been  comparatively 
snuilL  They  are  sol  Estatey  not  the  mass  of  the  people. 
In  the  experience  of  centuries  it  has  been  found  that  the 
Estate  of  the  Commons,  as  fixed  by  a  tenure  and  occupa- 
tion franchise,  is  the  most  equitable  representation  of  all 
classes  of  the  cpmmunity,  and  is  subject  to  the  fewest 
practical  objections ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that,  on  further 
examination,  it  will  still  be  found  superior  to  any  new 
sdieme,  however  ingenious  or  however  well  supported  by 
plausible  arguments. 

In  spite  of  the  large  nnmber  of  the  middle  classes  who, 
from  neglect,  non-payment  of  rates,  insufficient  residence, 
or  residence  which,  according  to  the  Constitution,  does 
not  give  the  franchise  at  a  less  rental  than  50/.  in  counties 
or  lodgings  in  boroughs,  these  classes  are  adequately  repre- 
sented in  the  Estate  of  the  Commons.  Is  this  also  the  case 
with  working  men  ?  If  by  working  men  are  meant  skilled 
artisans,and  i^  as  I  contend,  300,000  are  now  on  the  Blister, 
both  in  boroughs  and  counties,  even  supposing  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  resident  in  the  counties  are  not 
strictly  artisans,  but  only  those  who  inhabit  fi^eholds  near 
the  large  towns,  yet  we  shall  still  find  that  their  number 
cannot  be  less  than  200,000.  The  ChanceUor  of  the 
Exchequer,  towards  the  end  of  his  speech  on  the  first 
reading,  gave  their  total  numbers  at  880,000,  so  that  tbe. 
Commpns  would  include  25  per  cent,  of  their  number  as 
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against  33^  per  cent,  of  ilie  middle  and  agricnltaml  cbtsseil, 

an  equal  or  more  than  equal  proportion  when  the  difference 
in  income  and  rental  is  taken  into  eonaderation.  If  by 
working  men  is  meant  merely  those  masses  who  have  not 
now  the  saffirage,  I  reply,  that  to  admit  anything  like  a 
proportionate  number  would,  especially  in  a  country  of 
large  towns,  admit  democracy  in  its  worst,  most  powerful, 
and  most  formidable  aspect  Bat  even  if  these  men  are 
included  in  the  term  working  class,  their  representatives 
amount  to  17  per  cent,  of  their  numbers,  a  snffieient  pro- 
portion, and  this  17  per  cent,  is  the  elite"  of  which  so 
modi  has  been  said.  Great  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
supposed  incorruptibility  of  working  men,  and  it  is  asserted 
tiiat  to  admit  a  large  number  of  them  would  purify  the 
constitnendes  by  swamping  the  corrupt  portion  of  the  lOf. 
Householders,  and  instances  have  been  given  of  the  supposed 
immacolate  virtae  of  tiie  artisan.  This  is  m«e  declamation ; 
it  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination.  What  primd  facie 
reason  can  be  given  why  a  man  living  in  a  7^  hoose  dionld 
be  less  accessible  to  corruption  than  one  who  lives  in  a  10/. 
house.  Is  not  the  primd  facie  argument  exactly  the  reverse, 
that  tiie  man  in  a  7L  hoose  most  be  poorer  and  tiierefore  more 
necessitous,  more  open  to  bribes,  than  he  who  lives  in  a  10/. 
hoose.  Again,  wluit  mysteiioas  yirtoe  is  inherent  in  the 
fact  of  receiving  your  income  by  weekly  instalments,  paid 
ey^  Saturday  night,  that  persons  so  living  dioold  be 
deettied  absolutely  inaccessible  to  corruption,  while  those 
who  make  their  money  by  daily  profit  over  a  counter  lure 
ooostantly  denoonced  as  tiie  most  oorroptible  of  mankind. 
Indeed,  so  far  has  this  gone  that  even  those  bond  fide  artisans 
who  are  so  onfortonate  as  to  keep  a  small  i^op,  even  though 
that  shop  be  ever  so  slight  a  supplement  to  their  main 
earnings,  are  d^ed  the  sailed  character  oi  working  m^, 
as  if  the  fact  of  receiving  weekly  wages  were  a  pure  and 
holy  thing,  which  the  slightest  contact  with  the  ordinary 
means  of  living  was  soffident  to  contaminate.  Lastly,  why 
shoold  a  working  juan  not  a  fireemaa  be  purity  itself  while 
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a  working  man  who  is  a  tnmaa  is  g^cally  held  to  be  aa 

nearly  as  possible  its  opposite. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  obvious.  Corruption  does  not 
arise  from  the  peculiar  composition  of  any  eonstituency,  or 
from  the  habits  of  any  one  class  of  men,  but  from  the 
pecnliar  podtion  in  which  that  ooimtitoency  or  that  dasv 
happens  to  be  placed.  I  can  point  to  many  great  boroughs, 
and  some  perhaps  in  whidi  freemen  do  not  mos^  id^^oond, 
whose  corruption  is  notorious — I  can  point  to  many  small 
borooghs  which  are  pare--^to  many,  both  large  and  small, 
which  have  been  pure  but  which  are  fast  becoming  corrupt 
— ^to  many  others  which  have  become  or  are  £ist  becoming 
pure.  Why  ?  Corruption,  the  degradation  of  man,  like  the 
degradation  of  woman,  is  not  arrived  at  all  at  once.  It 
spreads  gradually  from  small  beginnings  ontil  at  last  it 
overspreads  the  whole  body  politic  like  a  consuming  ulcer, 
and  men  do  withoot  shame  the  Y&ty  thing,  the  bare 
suspicion  of  which  they  would  formerly  have  resented  as 
the  bitterest  insult.  It  arises  where  parties  are  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  where  money  will  have  weight,  and  where 
there  are  persons  willing  and  able  to  spend  it.  It  ceases 
where  the  supremacy  of  one  party  becomes  so  maiked 
as  to  render  its  employment  hopeless  for  the  one  and 
superflooos  for  the  Giier.  This  is  why  many  of  the  great 
boroughs  enfranchised  by  the  Reform  Bill,  and  all  the  Scotch 
borghs,  are  so  pure  and  the  working  constituency  so  im- 
maculate ;  they  have  always  been  in  tiie  hamds  of  one  party. 
The  reason  why  the  boroughs  containing  freemen  are  so  cor- 
mpt,  is  not  because  a  poor  niaa  is  oonmpt  because  he  is  « 
freeman,  which  is  absurd,  but  because  the  old  contests  be- 
tween equally  balanced  parties  had  tainted  tiiem,  and  that 
after  the  Reform  Bill  there  was  still  sufficient  vitality  in 
dther  party  to  continue  the  struggle,  and  thus  keep  alive  the 
corruption.  ^Corruption,  like  any  other  vice  whk^  affliefcs  a 
nation,  rises  and  falls,  it  has  its  degrees  and  local  pecu- 
liarities, and  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  small  boroo^H; 

It  has  been  asserted,,  indeed,  thi^  it  is  impossible  to 
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bribe  a  large  borongh,  but  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 

govern  votes  like  any  other  commodity.  I  remember  a 
great  borough  where — the  elecUou  took  place  iu  July — 
three  votes  were  to  be  obtained  for  one  pot  of  beer.  Now 
if  there  be  degrees  in  corruptiou,  I  believe  that  it  is  more 
disgraceful  for  a  poor  maa  to  sell  himself  for  Id.  than 
for  100^ 

It  may,  however,  be  asserted  that  the  educated  artisans 

in  the  manufacturing  districts  are  so  pure  and  so  deter- 
mined in  upholding  their  ri^ts,  t^t  nothing  can  make 
them  swerve.  I  reply,  that  in  this  case  it  is  probable  that 
thdr  devotion  to  class  interests,  not  to  say  trade-unions,  is 
so  great  as  to  overcome  all  the  ordinary  temptations  by 
which  men  in  their  position  are  usually  swayed.  The 
fact  would  be  honourable  indeed  to  the  class,  but  I  think 
it  would  be  found  that  even  corruption  would  be  less 
dangerous  to  the  State. 

Another  argument  in  feivour  of  Eeform,  and  one  much 
insisted  on,  is  that  whereas  the  population  has  increased 
79  per  cent.,  the  number  of  electors  has  increased  only 
82  per  cent,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  vast  increase  of 
wealth  and  intelligence  among  the  working  classes  entitles 
them  to  a  more  extended  suffrage,  and  to  a  more  elastic 
franchise,  so  that  all  who  are  morally  qualified  may  avail 

thffloiselves  of  it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  speech  on  the 
first  reading,  said :  "  The  representation  of  the  working 
classes  has  not  advanced.  I  calculate  that  in  1832,  &4  per 
cent,  of  freemen,  or  34,000,  and  60  per  cent,  of  scot  and 
lot  voters,  or  27,000,  were  working  men  ss  61,000,"  out  of 
« total  of  63,000  freemen  and  44,000  scot  and  lot  voters. 
He  also  calculates  that  out  of  the  174,000  lOiL  house- 
holders existing  in  1832,  there  were  26,000  working 
men,  so  that  there  were  61,000  and  26,0(^0  =  87,000 
woiking  men  out  of  a  oonstitnency  of  332,000,  or  32  per 
cent,  of  the  whole;  whereas  now  there  are  only  128,000, 
or  26  per  esBt,  2a»000  old-ri^ht»  and  108^000  ia/.'s. 
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But  taking  his  own  figures,  i^  now  tba^  there  are  51,00^  ' 
freemen  and  scot  and  lot  voters,  only  20,000  are  working 
men,  in  1832  there  could  not  have  been  more  than  42,000, 
which  will  reduce  the  total  constituency  of  working  men 
at  that  date  to  68,000,  or  about  20  per  cent.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  given  us  for  placing  the  working  men  10/. 
householders  in  1832  at  26,000. 

Passing  on,  we  find  that  the  present  state  of  things  is 
transitory,  owing  to  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  old-right 
voters.  But  it  is  not  the  temporary,  but  the  permament 
and  ultimate  character  of  the  constituencies  we  have  to 
consider,  and  a  glance  at  the  10/.  householders  will  show 
how  rapidly  the  working  men  are  attaining  the  franchise, 
even  at  its  present  level. 

The  10^  householders  have  increased  from  174,179  to 
458,985,  or  rather  more  than  2 J  times,  but  the  working- 
men  10^.'s  have  increased  from  26,000  to  108,000,  or  rather 
more  than  four  times;  so  that  the  working-men  are 
gaining  on  the  other  classes  by  nearly  2  to  1,  and  yet  now, 
at  a  time  wh^  rents  are  everywhere  rising,  and  wages,  to 
enable  men  to  pay  the  rent,  are  increasing,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  necessary  to  lower  the  fisnchise  from  10^  to  7L, 
simultaneously  with  the  rise  in  the  rental  of  the  71.  houses 
to  10/. 

It  is  true  that  the  actual  number  of  voters  has  only 
incieased  82  p^  cent  as  against  79  per  cent.,  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  population ;  but  this  does  not  refute  the 
argument  which  asserts  the  rapid  attainment  of  the  fran- 
chise by  the  working  classes.  On  the  contrary,  it  tells  the 
other  way ;  it  shows  that  tbe  middle  classes  are  apathetic 
on  the  subjegt  of  votes,  as  is  well  known  to  be  the  case  in 
the  largest  boroughs,  where  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  most  marked,  and  this  1  hope  to  prove  further  on.  If 
all  the  10/.  householders,  votws  or  not,  in  1832  were 
compared  with  the  same  body  in  1866,  we  should  have^a 
very  diffei'ent  result  As  it  is,  however,  the  lOL  votois- 
hfrve  incre^sed  102  p^r  cent,  or  from  174,000  to  407,000, 
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while  in  some  boroughs,  and  those  great  centres  of  trade, 
the  iucr^ise,  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  many  to  register, 
has  been  very  marked.  In  Manchester  the  population  has 
increased  82,  the  voters  225  per  cent.  In  Salford  tUe 
population  has  doubled,  the  YotCrs  trebled.  In  Birming- 
ham the  population  has  increased  105,  voters  170  per  cent. 
Southampton,  population  143,  constituency  194.  Sheffield, 
population  102,  voters  164.  Portsmouth,  population  88, 
constituency,  232.    Lambeth,  population  91,  voters  402. 

Lastly,  in  the  years  following  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  it  is  well  known  that  large  numbers  were  placed  on  the 
Register  who  were  not  entitled  to  it ;  and  hence,  in  1832, 
the  true  number  of  lOZ.  householders  was  probably  con- 
siderably less  than  174,000,  and,  consequently,  the  increase 
has  been  proportionably  greater. 

Lastly,  comes  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Benefit 
Building  Societies.  This  movement  is  so  extensive  and  so 
important,  not  only  in  its  political  but  in  its  social  bearings, 
that  I  may  be  excused  from  referring  to  it  at  some  length ; 
more  especially  as  I  have  scarcely  seen  their  influence 
adverted  to  in  any  of  the  debates  or  pamphlets  which  have 
appeared  on  the  present  Reform  Bill. 

Building  Societies  on  a  small  scale,  and  conducted  on 
various  principles,  have  been  in  exist^ce  during  the 
greatest  part  of  the  present  century.  The  Act  6  &  7  W.  IV. 
c.  32,  was  the  first  step  taken  towards  placing  these 
societies  on  the  present  footing;  but  though  many  were 
enrolled  under  it^  especially  at  Birmingham,  but  littie  real 
progress  was  made  until  1847,  when  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  of 
Birmingham,  founded  a  Freehold  Land  Society  in  that 
town  for  a  political  object.  The  success  of  this  society  was 
very  marked,  and  other  societies  in  connection  with  it 
rapidly  sprang  up  in  the  surrounding  districts.  At  the 
end  of  its  first  year  six  independent  associations  had  been 
established  at  Dudley,  Stourbridge,  Coventry,  Worcest^, 
Wolverhampton,  and  Stafford,  in  which  2,108  members  had 
subscribed  for  2,837  shares,  and  in  Birmingham  alone  the 


subscriptions  amounted  to  600/L  per  month.   At  the  close 

of  the  second  year  a  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham,  in 
order  to  oi^anize  a  plan  for  general  union.  Delegates  were 
present  from  London,  Coventry,  Leeds,  Wolverhampton, 
Doncaster,  Wrexham,  Bamsley,  Darlington,  Halifax,  Hud- 
dersfield,  Gloucester,  Bradford,  Stourbridge,  and  Derby. 
In  Birmingham  15,000/.  had  been  subscribed,  with  which 
four  estates  had  been  purchased  by  1,800  subscribers.  In 
Derby  1,000  shares  had  been  subscribed  for  by  700  indi- 
viduals. In  Leicester,  though  the  society  was  only  three 
months  old,  there  were  400  subscribers  for  as  many  shares. 
In  Wolverhampton  they  had  750  members,  abd  had  pur- 
chased two  estates  at  the  cost  of  10,780Z.  In  Stourbridge, 
with  a  population  of  only  8,000,  the  society  had  250 
members.  In  October,  1860,  there  were  80  sodeties  in 
operation,  with  numerous  branches,  and  a  total  sum  of 
170,000/.  had  been  subscribed  for  30,000  shares,  the  valoe 
of  which,  when  fully  paid  up,  amounted  to  1,000,000Z.  In 
1849  the  kte  Mr.  Cobden  established  the  Natiooal  Free- 
hold Land  Society,  which,  with  its  off-shoot,  the  British 
Land  Society,  have  sold  laud  to  the  amount  of  1,246,234/., 
the  number  of  estates  purchased  has  been  219,  of  6,492 
acres,  with  97,380  allotments,  principally  m  the  home 
counties.  In  1859  the  total  number  of  societies  scattered 
throughout  the  country  was  2,000,  and  their  total  income 
2,400,000/.  a-year,  and  it  k  bdieved  that  the  number  has 
not  decreased,  and  that  the  total  number  of  members  is 
now  200,000,  with  paid-up  capital  of  12,000,000/.,  of  which 
8,000,000/.  has  been  invested  in  land,  and  the  rest  repaid, 
with  interest,  as  these  societies  constitute  also  a  superior 
class  of  savings'  banks,  giving  a  much  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  usual.  But  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  the  above 
calculation  is,  probably,  very  much  below  the  truth. 

To  illustrate  the  present  working  of  the  movement  I 
will  give  a  few  examples :  lst»  fsm  the  mannfiictaring 
districts;  2ndly,  firom  the  metropolis.    But  I  must  first 

premise  th%t  tMe  sof^eties  are  to  be  divided  into  two  main 
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classes :  the  Termioatiag  and  the  Permaneut.  The  former 
ue  composed  of  a  oeilaia  fixed  nmnber  of  members,  who 
pay  up  their  shares  by  graduated  regular  payments;  during 
the  progress  of  these  paymoits  eertain  houses,  freehold  or 
leasehold,  are  bought  and  balloted  for  by  the  shareholders, 
or  certain  sums  are  advanced  in  the  same  way,  which  might 
be  invested  in  land  or  houses,  at  the  option  of  ihe  recipient. 
When  the  whole  of  the  shares  are  completed,  a  eertain 
sum  of  money,  agreed  on  at  the  oommenoement,  is  allotted 
to  each  shareholder  who  had  not  drawn  a  prize,  and  the 
society  is  dissolved,  or  is,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "  up." 
The  Permanent  have  no  stated  number  of  members ;  they 
join,  attain  thdr  oi^e<^  and  retire,  to  have  their  places 
filled  by  others ;  they  either  buy  land  and  allot  freeholds, 
or  lend  money  to  enable  their  subscribers  to  do  so  for 
themselves;  and  they  also  provide  the  machinery  of  a 
savings'  bank,  paying  high  interest,  for  those  who  choose 
merely  to  invest 

In  Birmingham,  since  1842,  2,500,000/.  has  been  paid 
by  the  working  men  and  the  lower  class  of  tradesmen ;  and 
of  the  whole  number  of  societies  eight  had  terminated  with 
success,  four  had  become  merged  in  societies  now  existing, 
two  have  been  voluntarily  wound  up  without  loss,  and  four 
only  have  £suled.   The  sums  received  are  as  follows : — 

Those  wMch  have  merged,  or  terminated  successfully  77,858 

Failed  13,800 

Now  existing     ,  2,242,968 

£2,834,626 


Besijies  ten  others,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
returns,  and  which,  it  is  calculated,  would  swell  the  total 
amount  to  2,500,000/.  The  number  of  members  now  sub- 
scribing is  11,193.  The  amount  due  <m  mortgage  539,732/., 
amount  due  to  investors  438,043?.  To  these  figures  should 
be  added  60,000/.  borrowed  capital ;  bat  this  practice,  for- 
merly common,  is  fast  decreasing,  in  consequence  of  Mr, 
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Tidd  Pratt  refusing  to  certify  rules  containing  borrowing 
powers.  Six  of  these  societies  have  1,000  members  each, 
and  one  3,000 ;  the  others  are  much  smaller. 

To  show  their  political  influence— not  party  influence, 
as  they  are  not,  at  least  most  of  them,  founded  for  a  party 
object— I  may  mention  that  in  1860,  2,000  votes  had  been 
placed  on  the  County  and  600  on  the  Borr>ugh  Begister, 
while,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  calculated  that  from  8,000 
to  9,000  working  mm  have  obtained  freeholds  both  in  town 

and  county.  ' 

In  Leeds  there  are  several  societies.  One  in  particular 
has  been  in  existence  seventeen  years ;  it  nnmb^  6,972 
members,  whose  weekly  payments  are  3,624/.  The  number 
of  members  who  attend  the  societies'  offices  each  Tuesday 
on  business  averages  from  1,200  to  1,500.  The  amount 
advanced  to  borrowing  members  has  been  749,864/.  In 
all  no  less  than  24,589  persons  have  passed  through  the 
society,  and  the  aggregate  payments  have  been  1,200,598/.; 
it  has  also  received  in  loans  251,261/.,  and  the  total- firom 
aU  sources  is  1,477,529/. 

In  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  there  are  upwsids  ei  100 
societies,  but  mostly  small  ones. 

In  Mandiester  there  are  54,  and  in  Sheii^d  6. 

In  Halifax  the  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society  has 
been  of  the  greatest  service  in  improving  the  dwellings  of 
the  working  classes. 

At  Wolverhampton  there  are  two  Building  Societies 
with  4,799  members ;  they  have  purchased  150  acres,  and 
made  1,343  allotments,  of  which  900  are  built  over.  Their 
total  gross  receipts  have  been  173,989/L 

At  Sunderland  there  are  57  Building  and  1  Land 
Sociefy.  One  half  the  town  has  been  literally  biult  hj 
them. 

In  the  Metropolis  there  are  three  great  central  societies. 
The  National,  mentioned  above. 
'      The  Conservative  Land,  established  13  years,  has 
allotted  60  estat^,  comprising  6,139  aHotments.  Tlie 


total  number  of  shares  taken  have  been  22,S25;  total 
receipts,  862,64U ;  and  of  wbicU  4X5^504  has  been  iavestea 
in  land. 

The  Temperance  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society, 
in  10  years,  received  700,000/.,  and  lent  607,000i.  The 
present  number  of  shareholders  is  44,000,  and  they  are 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a-year. 

These  three  are  supported  by  a  mixed  class  of  share- 
holdei8-4he  two  former  buy  land  in  various  counties ;  the 
latter,  I  believe,  confines  its  operations  to  advancing  money 
to  its  subscribers  to  enable  them  to  purchase  freehold  or 
•leasehold  tenements. 

The  principal  local  societies  are  as  follows : — 

The  Starr  Bowkett  Societies,  founded  by  Mr.  Starr,  of 
Btoingdon  Boad.  These  consist  of  an  unlimited  number 
of  affiliated  societies,  each  (m  the  terminating  principle,  with 
a  maximum  number  of  members  of  1,200,  though  few  reach 
that  amount.  The  total  number  of  afiUiated  societies  is 
106,  and  the  total  number  of  members  50,000,  almost 
exclusively  working  men.  I  gladly  here  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  admiration  for  one  who,  thoi^h  in 
a  humble  station,  has  by  his  unwearied  exertions  done  more 
for  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  social  ccmdition  of  the 
working-classes  than  almost  any  other  person  or  society, 
however  exalted  or  however  pow^fM. 

The  West  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  has  3,306 
shardiolders. 

The  Tredegar,  just  started  at  Bow,  numbers  abeady 
npwaids  of  1,000.  Both  of  these  are  mainly  supported 
by  working  men  and  the  smaller  class  of  tradesmen. 

The  Lombardiaftf  Commercial  Road,  has  ahready  2,000 
shareholders,  and  has  l«it  26,000/. 

The  Church  of  England  has  just  terminated,  after  having 
supplied  its  2,000  subseribeis  wiOi  the  raeaos  of  becoming 
householders — many  of  a  superior  class. 

ThA  Garadish,  also  a  terminating  aociei^,  with  2,000 
members,  principally  tradesmen. 
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In  addition  to  these  I  have  before  me  Itie  nrifls  of  ten 

different  Terminating  building  societies,  comprising  the 
usual  number  of  members,  x.e,  from  500  to  600,  aiid  snppoited 
by  various  classes,  besides  those  of  two  permanent  societies, 
die  numbers  of  whioh,  as  they  have  only  just  oomuAoced, 
cannot  of  course  be  given. 

The  difft^reuce  which  may  be  observed  between  the 
societies  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  metropolis 
is,  that  while  in  the  latter  the  societies  are  mostly  perma- 
nent and  supported  almost  exclusively  by  the  working 
classes,  in  the  former  almost  all  the  local  societies  are 
terminating,  and  are  supported  by  ft  more  mixed  eon- 
stituency. 

It  must  be  observed  also,  that  as       London  local 

societies  do  not  create  freeholds  by  allotment,  but  confine 
themselves  in  a  great  measure  to  buying  fireeholds  and 
leaseholds  already  built,  though  many  doubtless  build  for 
themselves  with  the  money  they  obtain  firom  the  ^society, 
eomparatively  few  have  as  yet  become  voters  by  their  means, 
yet  that,  as  most  of  the  houses  are  situated  beyond  the 
borough  boundaries,  if  the  county  franchise  be  lowered  to 
14/.,  the  effect  on  the  counties  immediately  around  London 
will  be  very  markofl. 

It  is  so  to  a  certain  extent  even  now.  In  Surrtfy,  nearly 
400  votes  have  be^  (aeated  by  this  means.  In  West  Kent, 
300  have  been  created  by  the  central  societies,  and  an 
equal  number,  chiefiy  in  and  around  Lewisham,  by  the 
working-m^*s  societies  in  Woolwidt  Msmy  hundreds  of 
working-men's  freeholds  are  being  erected  at  Plaistow  and 
Stratford,  in  JBlssex,  and  there  are  of  course  vast  n«ibe»3  in 
Middlesex,  though  it  is  impo^ble  to  tell  their  total  number, 
as  the  subscribers  buy  or  build  their  houses  themselves^  and 
it  is  extremely  diflBcult  to  ascertain  whether  the  money  is 
their  own  or  borrowed  \  and  if  the  latter,  then  from  what 
source.  At  present,  of  course,  only  freeholds  come  on; 
but  as  I  said  above,  if  t-iis  bill  become  law,  the  number 
will  be  Tasdy  augmented  by  the  leaseholders.    I  ought  to 
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-m^tionf  ibat  a  recent  decision  of  tbe  Oonrt  of  Gommon 

Pleas  has  greatly  facilitated  the  acquisition  of  freeholds  by 
members  of  these  societies.* 

Hence  we  see  that  a  silent  but  very  important  social 
revolutioiL  is  in  progress,  one  that  cannot  be  ignored  in  any 
considerations  affecting  refoim.  Without  including  the 
numerous  small  societies  scattered  through  the  country,  or 
the  two  great  political  societies,  the  National  and  the  Con- 
servative, we  see  that  the  building  societies  are  prevalent  in 
tbe  mano&ctnring  districts,  ue.  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derby« 
shire,  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  East  Worcestershire,  the 
West  Biding,  and  Durham ;  and  in  the  metropolitan  di^anct^ 
South  Essex,  Middlesex,  Hertford,  East  Surrey,  and  West 
Keoi,  comprising  twenty-nine  fsowity  members  in  the 
former,  and  eleven  in  the  latter.  They  are  probably  also 
prevalent  in  the  mannfactur^ig  districts  of  South  Wales  \ 
bnt  of  these  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  information. 

We  therefore  see  that, — 

1.  Worldng  men,  and  especially  those  in  tbe  mannfeo* 

turing  districts,  have  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  the  fran- 
chise, and  are  most  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  it» 

2.  That  it  is  the  elite  who  thus  acquire  it,  and  thus 
voters  under  this  system  are  more  independent,  more  easily 

registered,  and,  being  permanent  residents,  are  more  likely 

to  take  an  interest  in  the  aMixs  of  the  constituency  and  the 
dioice  of  a  representative. 

3.  That  a  far  greater  number  of  working  men  have  the 
frandiise,  and  that  they  have  &r  greater  interest  in  counties 
than  was  supposed. 

4.  That  tiie  true  reascm  for  the  apathy  of  the  working 
classes  on  the  subject  of  Eeform,  and  the  small  percentage 

^  The  eageni6fl8  witii  which  working  men  join  these  sodetieB  is 
easilj  ezphunecl.  They  fonn  the  best  poBsible  inTeefanent  for  tiieir  money. 

2s.  6d,  a-week  paid  to  a  Building  Society  for  twelve  years  amounts  to 
120Z.  ;  paid  to  a  Savings' -bank,  it  is  only  92/.  The  92/.  would  be  eleven 
years  in  reaching  120L ;  but  in  the  ipeantime  the  1202*  would  have 
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(from  8  to  12  per  cent  in  the  maiiQ&ctaring  districts)  is 

owing  to  the  fact,  that  all  can  gain  the  franchise  who  care 
to  do  so,  and  that  the  working  msa  of  the  North  prefer  a 
course  which  gives  them  a  county  than  that  which  gives 
them  a  borou^  vote. 

It  is  possible  also  that  the  low  rents  in  the  centres  of 
mana&ctarmg  boroughs  is  owing  to  the  disinclination  of 
the  working  men  to  inhabit  these  old  and  poOT  hooseSy  and 
their  preference  for  suburban  freeholds. 

But  their  numbers  do  not  end  here.  Sir  E.  Ejughtley 's 
return,  1859,  gives  the  number  of  borough  freeholders  at 
95,000.  Loid  ATeland,  m  1860,  gives  it  at  98,000,  or  an 
increase  of  over  1,300  per  annum.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
greater  number  of  tiliese  are  working  men's  fredsLolds,  and 
when  to  these  we  add  the  number  of  freeholds  created  by 
the  building  societies,  and  the  number  of  working  men  AOs, 
freeholders,  and  all  statisticians  agree  that  they  must  be  very 
considerable  in  the  counties  pure,  we  shall  find  that  the  total 
oonnty  constituency  to  be  accredited  to  the  woridng  classes 
is  at  least  one- fifth  of  the  whole,  and  that,  moreover,  it  is 

daily  increasing. 

I  have  now  I  trust  proved, — 

1.  That  the  argument  for  Inform,  which  speaks  of  the 
millions  of  the  unenfranchised  as  a  reason  for  extending  the 
sufflcage,  is  untenable,  as  in  every  well-regulated  system 
large  masses  of  the  popu]ati(m  cannot  possess  an  individuid 
representation. 

2.  That  those  generally  spoken  of  as  woi^ing  men,  %£. 
skilled  mechanics,  the  elite  of  the  lower  orders,  have  already, 
taking  ])roperty,  numbers,  and  the  higher  but  less  easily 
appreciated  conditions  of  social  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions, a  sufiOKuent  share  in  the  representation. 

3.  That  the  lower  orders  in  general  are  sufficiently 
represented. 

4.  That  the  number  of  working  men  on  the  County 
Begister  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 

5.  That  working  mm  poseess  a  means  of  aoqoiring  the 

c2 
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soffrage,  a  means  which  is  not  only  of  great  pditical  bat 
also  social  importance. 

So  mnch,  then,  for  the  usual  working  class"  arguments 
urged  ija  favour  of  reform.  But  admitting  the  necessity  of 
reform,  and  some  correction  of  the  aoomaloas  system  at 
present  existing  is  certainly  required,  something  which  shall 
provide  for  the  rapid  growth  of  our  large  towns,  which  shall 
remove  abuses  and  correct  evils ;  admitting  even  that  a 
wise  measure,  after  providing  for  actual  requirements^  should 
be  able,  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  Consti- 
tution, to  give  the  working  classes  a  larger  share  of  the  repre- 
sentation than  they  abeady  possess;  admitting  all  this, 
what  manner  of  Reform  should  we  require  ? 

Th^  aie  three  leqnisites  for  a  good  state  of  the  re- 
presentation, and  consequently  for  a  good  measure  of 
reform. 

1.  That  all  classes  should  have  a  fair  share  in  the 
representation  proportionate  to  the  numbers,  wealth,  and 
intelligence.  And  this  must  be  a  representation  propor- 
tionate, not  in  mere  numbers,  but  in  the  distribution  of  them, 
ie,  in  the  command  of  seats. 

2.  That  the  constituencies  should  be  such  as  to  return 
the  best  represmitatiyes  with  the  least  taxmble,  and  that  they 
(the  constituencies)  should  be  equally  free  from  bribery, 
tioQ  dictation  oi  a  clique,  or  the  impulse  of  a  mob. 

3.  That  the  franchise  should  be  so  contrived  as  to 
admit  within  its  pale  all  those  of  different  dasses  who 
may  become  deserving  of  it,  so  that  as  each  class,  by  the 
gradual  efi<ect  of  social  progress,  increases  in  power,  wealth, 
and  intelligence,  so  its  influence  on  the  legislature  should 
progress  as  rapidly,  but  as  silently  and  as  imperceptibly. 
But  in  every  well-<>rdered  State,  especially  an  old  State, 
and  one  forming  part  of  a  close  community  of  nations,  the 
lower  classes,  however  powerful  they  might  necessarily, 
and  even  advantageously,  become,  should  never  be  allowed 
to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  the  State,  nor  would  there,  I 
believe,  be  ever  any  danger  of  their  attempting  to  seize  it. 
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Let  us  nmd^staod  this  question  of  the  working  classes 

clearly.  I  am  no  very  enthusiastic  admirer,  nor  a  very 
vehement  detractor,  of  them.  I  am  qnite  ready  to  admit 
their  being  of  the  "  same  flesh  and  blood for  I  believe 
that  they  are  "men  oi  like  passions  with  ourselves,"  imd 
that  they  only  act  as  every  other  man  would  do  if  similarly 
situated ;  and  as,  to  a  certain  extent,  men  do  act  whenever 
any  body  of  them  finds  itself  with  a  community  of  intereste 
somewhat  separated  from  those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  I 
do  not  blame  their  onions,  for  it  is  extremely  natural  that 
large  bodies  of  men  joined  together  by  a  perfect  com 
munity  of  interests — ^interests,  to  a  great  extent,  diiarent 
jBrom  those  of  others — should  act  very  much  in  concert ; 
nor  do  I  blame  their  peculiar  rules,  which  are,  perhaps, 
necessary  in  their  peculiar  position;  nor  their  strikes, 
which  are  a  rough,  but  effectual  mode  of  advancing  and 
protectmg  their  interests,  a  proceeding  whidi  no  one  can 
blame.  Nor  do  I  expect,  if  the  present  bill  should  become 
law — nor,  indeed,  at  any  fotnre  time*^  see  Messra.  Potter, 
Odgws,  and  Connolly  forming  a  triumvirate;  but  I  do 
expect  that  the  absolute  identity  of  interests,  the  vast 
organi^tion,  and  the  perfect  discipline  of  the  working 
classes,  will  be  felt,  and  very  prejudicially  felt»  shortly  after 
they  have  obtained  anything  like  a  preponderance  in 
boroughs,  and  then  I  should  expect  a  class  conflict  in 
earnest.  The  sentiment  that  has  been  talked  on  this  sub- 
ject is  folly ;  the  legislator's  duty  is  calmly  to  consider  the 
question,  and  to  see  wheth^  the  Estate  of  the  OommieBS 
suflBciently  represents  the  working  classes,  and  if  it  do  not, 
how  best  to  admit  them  without  ii\|nring  the  Coostitntion. 
The  present  mode  of  proceeding  is  contrary  to  this,  with 
imperfect  statistics,  so  that  we  cannot  judge  of  the  present 
proportions  of  classes ;  we  are  hurried  on  amidst  rhapsodies 
of  words,  and  a  bill  is  endeavoured  to  be  forced  upon  us 
which  wiU  eitb^  destroy  the  Constitation  to  ms^e  way  for 
a  pure  democracy,  in  which  case  Mr.  Lowe's  famous,  but 
too  epigraBinatl^  wofds  will  come  troe,  or  ^  it  will 
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virtaaily  hand  over  all  the  iuterests  aud  the  whole  .coaduct 
of  the  complicuted  affairs  of  a  gigantic  empire  to  a  Tery 
small  minority  of  mechanics;  aud  all  this  is  to  be  done 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  it,  and  which  is  actually  oara- 
mitting  an  injustice  to  all  other  classes  and  interests  by 
giving,  withoot  a  cause,  much  more  than  a  proportionate 
weight,  considered  merely  as  to  numbers,  to  the  working 

A  statesman  would  have  considered  tl»  subject  tho- 
roughly. Having  obtained  the  statistics  of  one  half  of  the 
constitnencies,  he  wonld  not  have  omitted  to  obtain  the 
statistics  of  the  other  half,  especially  when  the  former  had 
been  found  to  fidsify  all  his  calcnlatioins ;  he  would  have 
approached  the  question  with  a  reverent  awe,  and  a  frame 
of  mind  impressed  by  so  great  a  task,  not  mth  rash 
flippancy.  If  he  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  share  of 
th^  wmrking  classes,  he  would  have  taken  care  that  in  no 
case  should  they  preponderate ;  he  would  have  strMigthened 
the  position  of  the  oUier  classes ;  he  would  have  been  careful 
not  to  introduce  new  and  ill-fi^aned  franchises;  he  would 
remove  all  abuses,  and  while  about  his  great  work,  he  would 
see  whether  any  anomalies  existed,  whetlier  in  any  place 
the  growth  of  the  population  or  social  changes  had  thrown 
the  Gonstittttion  out  of  gear,  and,  finally,  he  would  have 
striven  to  make  the  Constitution  as  strong  and  permanent 
as  befits  that  of  a  great  empire. 

But  I  can  discern  no  statesmanship  in  such  a  measure  as 
this.  A  hiurried  and  clumsy  production,  having  for  basis 
the  old  hack,  10?.  in  counties  and  6/.  in  b<m)ughs,  just  suffi- 
ciently glossed  over  to  save  appearances,  carelessly  drawn 
up,  without  a  thought  of  the  eonsequenoes,  and  without 
knowledge  of  the  social  condition  and  requirements  of  the 
people,  it  unsettles  everything  and  settles  nothing;  it 
aggravates  every  existing  evil  and  remedies  none,  while, 
willKMit  one  good  feature,  it  adds  a  few  more  evils  of  its 
own  creation,  and  those  of  a  peculiarly  malignant  character. 

This  may  seem  a  swequng  charge.  Step  by  step  I  shall 
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examine  the  bill,  and  I  trust  I  shall  prove  that  while  every 
clause  is  fiuilty,  every  evil  is  left  ooieiiiedieii 

First,  for  counties. 

The  Ckfflc^tor  of  tlw  Excheqaer,  in  bis  speeGh  oa  the 

first  reading,  said ; — 

"  We  propose  to  give  a  county  franchise  of  14Z.  occupation,  not 
^  only  of  land,  but  of  houses,  or  houses  with  land.  This  will  corre- 
spond to  a  rating  franchise  of  122.,  and  is  calculated  to  give  ToteB  to 
171,000  persons.  Owoien  of  o^koUs  and  leaseholds  in  Imm^s 
are  to  have  the  same  rtghts  in  county  votes  as  40s.  freeholders.  I 
am  not  able  to  state  the  numerical  effect  from  the  absence  of  materials 
for  that  purpose.  The  increase  cannot  be  large,  but  it  must  be  good 
as  far  as  it  goes,  because  it  is  a  representation  thoroughly  germane  to 
tiie  character  of  the  comfy  ooustituencies.  All  ^njjl^  maledepositots 
ia  a  sayings'  bank  oar  poslNiffioe  of  501.  for  two  years,  are  entitled  to 
be  registered  for  the  place  in  wMdi  he  resides.  This  will  commoidj 
be  a  county  franchise.  It  wiU  not  add  many,  because  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  the  claim.  It  will,  under  the  operation  of  the  post- 
office  savings'  banks,  be  a  franchise  which  will  have  a  tendency 
gradnsUy  to  extend  itsalt  It  (the  mhai»  county  nnfrsiwihiafsnwst) 
will  be  a  ndddle-dass  emfeanchisement,  and  will  *H«M^fi^  ibe  sham 
of  the  w(»rking  classes." 


The  14^.  clause  is,  as  I  have  said,  merely  the  10^.  in 
disguise,  and  it  will  swamp  the  reallj  oonn^  popolatbn  by 
tiie  addition  of  170,000  new  voters,  mostly  resident  in  un- 
represented towns  and  the  suburbs  of  the  great  boroughs. 
Ode  of  the  main  reasons  for  giving  so  large  a  number  of 
votes  to  small  boroughs  is  that  they  represent  the  unrepre- 
sented towBBy  but  if  these  mu^ieseated  towas  vote  for 
the  counties,  the  dominant  classes  in  small  boroughs  will 
have  a  doable  representation,  one  direct  through  the  ooonty 
mem1>er,  one  indirect  through  the  neighbouring  borough 
member.  Moreover,  if  these  voters  are  added  to  ^e  coanty 
eonstitacncy,  the  argoment  in  &voiir  of  a  greatly  increased 
county  representation  becomes  irresistible. 

The  hardship  inflicted  on,  I  had  almost  said,  the  saimiis 
displayed  against  the  counties,  becomes  more  apparent 
wh^  we  see  that  no  mea»s  is  taken  ctf  enkurgiag  ike 
borough  boundaries,  and  that  in  the  "grouping"  no  one 
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large  unenfranchised  town  has  been  "grouped."  Redruth  and 
OambcHne  are  not  grouped  with  St.  Ives  or  Tmro,  though 
they  have  a  population  of  13,000.  Penzance  is  not  grouped 
with  Helston,  though  it  is  only  six  -oiiles  from  it»  or  with 
Fahnouth,  thougli  only  seven  miles  distant.  Within  ten 
miles  of  the  three  little  Dart  boroughs  lie  finxham,  Paignton, 
Torquay,  and  Newton,  with  a  total  population  of  upwards 
of  30,000,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  Giosport,  with  ' 
7,000,  is  not  grouped  with  Portsoaoalh ;  nor  Croydon,  with 
20,000,  with  Reigate ;  nor  Ware,  5,000,  with  Hertford, 
Hioogh  the  boundary  of  the  latter  borough  actually  toudies 
the  outskirts  of  the  town ;  nor  Leamington,  with  a  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  17,000,  with  Warwiek,  though 
but  half-a-mile  from  the  boundary  of  the  latter.  The  cases 
of  this  kind  in  the  North  are  too  numerous  to  mention  at 
present.  The  injustice  of  this  proceeding  is  twofold ;  while 
the  counties  ai'e  swamped  by  a  different  class  of  voters, 
the  towns  themselyes  obtain  a  very  mudi  less,  and  in  all 
respects  more  unsatisfactory  representation  than  if  they 
ware  joined  to  the  neighbouring  boroughs. 

Next  take  the  Leasehold  Clause.  With  what  object  this 
was  introduced  is  to  me  a  mystery,  or  what  good  purpose 
it  was  intended  to  serve:  but  as  it  is  there,  let  us  consider  it. 

It  must  be  good  because  it  is  thoroughly  germane  to  the 
County  Constituency.** 

The  original  representation  of  the  people  was  of  two 
kinds — the  corpcNrations  or  guilds,  and  freemen  repre- 
senting trades,  and  the  freeholdei-s  who  represented  the 
general  mass  of  the  people.  Almost  the  whi^  of  the 
borough  representation  was  in  the  hands  <rf various  privileged 
classes,  who  had  been  created  at  different  times  ^d  for 
different  reasons,  and  the  small  size  of  the  boroughs,  and 
the,  even  for  them,,  small  number  of  electors  did  not  admit 
of  any  great  number  of  borough  freeholders,  who  in  any  case 
were  identical  in  character  and  interests  with  the  bulk  of 
the  freeholders  <^  the  eonntry.  But  now  that  an  occupation 
franchise  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  borough  rights. 
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there  can  be  no  reason  why  the  borough  freeholders  should- 
interfere  in  county  Sections.  This  intrusion  of  the  borough 
freeholders  has  long  been  felt  as  a  grievance,  but,  as  if  it 
were  not  sufficient,  the  kaadK^ders  are  added.  Tbete  u  » 
practical  reason  for  not  transferring  the  borough  freeholders 
to  the  bcnou^  nam^y^  the  nnndlier  of  occupiers  idready 
possessed  of  borough  votes  who  would  oppose  it,  but  there  is 
none  for  increasing  th^  by  the  leasehold^  which  nobody 
has  desired.  It  is  strange  logic  which  proves  Ae  goodness 
of  a  new  county  franchise  because  it  is  g^mane  to  what  is 
uniyersaJly  acknowledged  to  be  the  worst  part  of  the  old. 

What  will  be  their  numbers  ?  In  North  Warwick  they 
will  be  5,000,  in  Middlesex  3,000,  and  not  to  make  an 
undue  parade  of  figures,  in  West  Kent,  East  Surrey,  and 
Hertford  a  proportionate  numb^.  These  figures  I  hare 
obtained  by  means  of  a  very  careful  analysis  made  by 
those  most  conversant  with  such  matters.  Taking  an 
average  as  near  as  we  can,  the  total  result  will  be  30,000 ; 
yet  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  a  statementsuch  as, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  was  neyer  yet  heard  in  the  House,  said  he 
would  call  them  and  the  savings'-bank  voters  2^000,  to 
make  up  a  round  number  I 

Next  we  come  to  the  Savings'-Bank  Franchise.  The 
number  of  inyestoiB  of  50^  fcr  two  years  is  87,000,  and  ii 
is  certainly  a  franchise  which  "  will  extend  itself."  The 
main  objection  to  it  is»  that  while  it  is  a  franchise  of  a  nhtwi 
totally  unknown  to  the  constitution,  it  would  afford  the 
greatest  facilities  for  creating  votes  both  in  borough  and 
county,  either  by  wholly  or  partly  qiradifying  the  voter,  an 
investment  which  would  pay  as  well  as  the  funds  and  keep 
the  voter  entirely  in  the  manu&etorer's  power.  As  a 
Savings'-Bank  is  not  a  remarkably  good  investment,  most 
peofde  who  could  do  so  would  invest  thdr  savings  in  a 
building  society,  in  a  trade,  or  in  some  other  way  by  whidi 
they  might  advance  their  prospects,  it  is  obvious,  thereliQ^ 
that  it  is  as  a  rule  only  the  humblest  and  most  dependent 
class  who  so  deposit  their  money.  Hence,  <iii^pfia.rding  the 
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superior  fi-aucliise  created  by  the  building  societies,  the 
Ministry  haye  proposed  a  mm  dad  strange  franebise,  &ulty 
in  its  principle,  and  altogether  unnecessary.  Again,  why 
abcMild  so  few  qualify  under  tlos  iiaiMdiise  ?  Two-ihirda  of 
tiie  lOZ.'s  qualify  under  all  the  disadvantage  of  change  of 

resideooe,  non-payment  of  rates,  and  piodT  of  occupation. 

The  Savings'-Bank  ia  the  easiest  of  proof,  and  no  deductions 
can  be  made  from  the  first  two  causes,  which  are  the  main 
reason  why  two-thiids  only  of  the  10^  occopieTS  are  on  the 

register. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  at  present  a  County  Oonstitoeni^  of 

542,000,  deduct  100,000  borough  freeholders,  the  building 
societies'  freekdds,  and  50/.  leaseholders  in  snrburban 
districts,  add  to  these  30,000  leaseholders,  and  an  un- 
known number  for  the  urban  voters  created  by  tiie  new 
141.  clause,  and  we  find  that  the  town  completely  neutra- 
lize  the  agricultural  electors,  besides  possessing  the  whole 
of  the  borough  members  who  are  returned  by  their  bre- 
thren within  the  borough  boundary ;  so  that  the  agricultural 
interest  will  be  almost  literally  nnr^nesented  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Let  no  one  accuse  me  of  exaggeration.  Every 
one  knows  the  silent  but  powerful  influence  which  con- 
stituents can  bring  to  bear  on  <Jieip  representatives,  and 
who  can  doubt  in  any  case  in  which  the  interests  of 
tlie  two  sections  eyen  appear  to  cksh,  the  urban  portion  of 
constituency,  infinitely  more  active,  infinitely  better  able 
to  eommunicate  with  eadi  other^  and  fiu*  better  yersed  in 
the  arts  of  political  agitation,  will  carry  the  day. 

Bui  the  county  otHostitueneles  aise  not  merely  the  pecu- 
liar means  of  representing  the  agricultural  interest,  they  are 
the  strongholds  of  the  higher,  middle,  and  upper  classes,  the 
mesais  for  checking  the  excitement  and  ferment  inseparable 
from  congregated  masses ;  they  are  the  nurseries  by  whose 
representation  ihe  g^try  fuid  nobility,  the  great  luided 
proprietors,  are  trained  to  the  duties  of  public  life,  and  by 
means  d  which,  issuing  as  it  were  into  the  field  of.  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  junior  members  of  the  peerage  are 
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enabled  to  fight  the  battle  of  their  order  in  open  field,  an 

order  which  perhaps  would  not  long  survive  if  closely 

besieged  within  the  walls  of  its  own  House.  What  will  this 
bill  do  ?  It  will  swamp  the  county  constituencies  with  all 
the  benefits  I  have  enumerated ;  it  will  hand  them  over  to 
the  siyne  dasses  who  haye  now  the  prepoad^iuioe  in 
boroughs,  those  very  classes  whose  corruption  it  is  so  much 
the  &shion  to  deplore,  and  whose  yices  it  is  pn^xised  to 
wash  away  with  an  inundation  of  uncorrupted  and  in- 
corruptible *IL'a,  While  as  if  to  compensate  for  this  iivjnry, 
and  as  if  there  were  not  already  sufficient  means  of  creating 
sham  freeholds,  additional  facilities  are  to  be  given  for 
creating  fiditioas  votes  by  tiie  sayings'-bank  clause, 
probably  in  order  to  enable  a  manufe,cturing  millionaire 
ambitious  of  a  oonnty  seat  to  oontend  on  equal  terms  with 
the  county  magnate. 

It  must  not  be  foigotten  that  the  assertioii  of  the  CSiaii- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
constituencies  both  in  boroughs  and  counties,  one-half  is  a 
middle^lass,  and  one-half  a  working-class  enfiranchisement, 
thereby  seeming  to  imply  that  the  one  balances  the  other, 
is  an  argum^t  too  obyiously  &Uaci<Nis  to  des^e  notice. 
The  middle  class  enfranchisement  afiects  only  the  counties^ 
and  makes  no  diff^noe  to  the  obybosly  usMt  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  majority  of  borough  seats  are  or  shortly 
will  be  handed  over  to  the  working-dasses.  But  it  ikes  da 
this.  While  the  boroughs  are  handed  over  from  the  middle 
to  the  working  classes,  the  former  are  compensated  by 
having  the  counties  transferred  to  them  after  being  taken 
from  the  upper  and  higher  middle  classes,  so  that  by  this 
Reform  Bill  the  whcde  character  of  the  oonstatnency  is 
doubly'  lowered.  It  is  the  old  story,  the  Huns  drove  out 
the  Goths,  the  Goths  invaded  the  provinces,  and  the  simi 
total  was  the  ruin  of  the  Eoman  Empire. 

Next  we  come  to  the  boroughs.  To  attack  the  Gt)vern- 
ment  bill  after  the  masterly  criticism  of  Mr.  Baxter  would 
indeed  be,  to  use  the  emphatic  words  of  Sophodes,   to  kill 
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a  dead  man,  to  fight  the  shadow  of  smoke,  a  mere  phan- 
tom." But  I  will  advert  to  one  or  two  points  only  which 
he  has  omitted.* 

No  data  exist  as  to  the  probable  number  who  will  be 
eufianchised  by  the  ab(ditioQ  of  the  rating  claiiae  and  the 
admission  of  the  compound  householders.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  com- 
pomid  householders  amoimts  to  60,000,  almost  all  in  the 
metropolis ;  but  as  in  the  same  speech  he  stated  that  the 
narnb^  in  liverpool  aloiie  amomited  to  6,000  or  7,000,  I 
do  not  think  he  should  have  stated  the  total  number  that 
woidd  be  enihuichised  by  these  claoses  80  low  as  55,000.  It 
has  also  been  stated  on  the  highest  authority  that  the  com- 
pounders in  Londoa  alone  are  75,000  exdusiye  of  thecoonty, 
of  whom  15,000  only  are  registered.  The  statistics  of  these 
new  franchises  are  so  vague  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimato 
them  aocnrately,  and  one  nomber  will  do  quite  as  well  as 
another ;  but  1  think  we  may  assume  the  Ministry  to  have 
greatly  underrated  their  number. 

With  regard  to  the  lodger  franchise,  I  am  enabled  to 
speak  with  soraewhat  mone  aocoracy,  or  at  least  with  mote 
comparative  accuracy,  having  taken  some  pains  to  investi- 
gate this  obscure  subject. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  gave  G0,000  as  the 
total  number  who  would  be  eufraudused  by  this  clause. 
For  any  data  that  exist,  he  might  just  as  well  have  placed 
it  at  6  or  600,000. 

In  I/mdon  the  majority  of  rents  evi^  for  a  single  nn- 

fiiruished  room  are  already  4*.  6d  a-week,  the  sum  required 
to  make  1^  10^  a-year  with  lates  aad  taxcB.  (iSte  Electoral 

*  In  his  statistics  of  the  uxunber  of  beteu^  tofmhwa  who  irill  be 
dMMwn  by  the  wwkiag  ekmes,  Mr.  Bntar,  of  oMMe,  took  no  notice  of 
ooimtiei^  bat  it  mint  not  be  forgotten  tibat  the  numn&ctiiring  counties 
will  be  totally  in  the  hands  of  the  working  classes  and  those  who  have 
most  affinity  with  them.  So  that  the  additional  members  given  to  the 
nuuntfacturing  counties,  and  which  are  supposed  to  ecnnp«uate  tbe 
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Returns— detailed  retnrn  of  the  borough  of  Salford.)  And 
all  accounts  represent  them  as  rising  with  unprecedented 

rapidity. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  returns  I  have  collected. 
The  lodgings  in  all  cases  are  unfomi^ed : — 

The  Metropolis: 

St.  James,  Westminster.— AYera^Q  rents  p»id  by  work- 
ing men,  from  55.  to  85.  a-week. 

St.  Peter's,  WmdmiU  Street.^B»nt  paid  by  poM  fianilies 
averages  45.  dd. 

The  following  is  a  return,  in  extemo^  obtained  by  the 
BiblO'Woioaii  in  this  parish^ 


Ch-eai  WiwimiU  Street : 

a  fooias,  lot  floor  («b<MiMlBer)   .      •  .90 

a  zooms,  2nd  floor  (taUor)  «  •  •  .80 
2  rooms,  3rd  floor  .  .  .  •  •  .76 
Kitchen  ^  ^ 

Dernnan  Street : 

2  rooms,  1st  floor    •  •       •       •       •       •  10  6 

2  foooM^  2nd  floor  •  •       •       •       •  .86 

1  focon,  Sied  floor    •  ^  A 

B»ck  room,  3rd  flow  8  6 

8  rooms,  3rd  floor  9  0 

Front  room,  2nd  floor  ,       •       .       •  .60 

Back  room,  second  floor  «       •       •       •  .40 

Wellington  Mews : 

Bftck  parlour  4  0 

1  room,  lat  floor  (tailor)  6  0 

BiA  iK>9io»  l0k  floor  (iaikr)  .60 

2  small  liaok  ixwnu^      floor  .60 

OrmmOemi: 

Sid  floor    .      •      •      •      *      •  i  0 
2  rooms,  Isk  floor    •      •       •      •  ..66 

Bv^Slreet: 

is*  floor  .  .  .  .      .      •       .7  6* 

2nd  floor  .  .  •  •       •       •  •70 

3idflopr  .  .  •  •..•50 
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4rd^  Skmt :  ^4, 

2  flBMll  fooms  6  0 

Attio  40 

Bow  Str^  and  its  Neighbourhood. — Rent  of  two  rooms 
from  7^.  to  9«.  a-week.  All  the  rents  are  risiiig  very  fiist, 
and  no  single  room  can  now  be  had  for  45. 

The  BriUy  Somers  Town, — ^Lowest  rent  for  oDe  best 
room,  is. ;  lowest  for  two  rooms,  5s.  The  people  here  are 
of  the  very  lowest  class — costermongers,  street-singers,  &c., 
and  even  here  the  rents  are  rapidly  rising.  In  Bloomsbnry 
the  rents  are  somewhat  higher. 

Chdaeoi—^tom  3«.  to  d«.  a-we^.  At  Brompton  it  is 
much  the  same.  The  houses  are  usually  taken  by 
mechanics,  who  pay  Irom  20/.  to  30/.  a-yemr,  aad  who 
make  a  profit  by  sub-letting  the  rooms.  The  lodgers  are 
usually  of  a  very  low  and  illiterate  class. 

In  Plaiatcw  the  dock  hibonrers  pay  from  2s.  to  2«.  6rf. 
a-week  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  eight  in  a  room,  twelve 
feet  square.  Here,  i^n,  the  houses  are  taken  by  the 
better  and  more  permanent  class  of  dock  labourers,  who 
make  a  considerable  profit  by  snb-letting  to  these  men. 
They  will  pay  as  much  as  30/.  a-year  for  a  lOZ.  house,  and 
the  sub-letting  of  one  room  amply  repays  them. 

Leeds. — Average  rents  paid  by  working  men,  2^.  ^d. 

Manchester.— Ovdmoxj  skilled  workmen  from  2s.  6</.  to 
bK   Superior  mechanics  pay  more. 

Liverpool. — Average  rents  from  3s.  to  5s. 

Pfymauih.  —  Average  rent  paid  by  working  men, 
2s.  Qd.  to  3s. 

Totness. — ^Ten  persons  could  qualify  under  this  clause, 
all  of  them  of  the  superior  middle  classes. 

From  this  it  appears  that  an  indefinite  number  of 
working  men  may  come  on  in  the  metropolis,  and  a  large 
number  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  while  in  the  other 
towns  only  the  middle  classes  could  attain  the  franchise  by 
this  means.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  lodgers  are 
oontitiually  .fluctuating,  large  numfo^  live  for  years  in  tiie 
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same  rooms.  But  what  security  have  we  against  frwid  in 
this  matter  ?  how  can  we  tell  what  rent  a  man  pays,  or  how 
long  he  has  paid  it,  when  there  is  no  rate-book  to  dieck 
him  ?  Again,  what  is  the  legal  definition  of  a  lodger,  how 
long  in  a  year  must  he  reside  ?  may  he  break  his  occupar 
tion?  In  some  places  attendance  is  included  even  in 
■the  rent  paid  by  working  men;  this  attendance  would 
invariably  be  included  in  rent;  but  even  if  it  were  dis- 
covered, how  could  you  prove  its  value  ?  This  is  only  one 
of  the  many  legal  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
lodger  franchise.  Lastly,  the  clause  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, lead  to  a  great  deal  of  tyranny  and  oppressuiL 
placing  power  in  the  hands  of  landlords  very  little  qualified 
to  use  it,  and  who,  in  the  present  dearth  of  lodgings,  would 
have  very  little  difficulty  either  in  raising  the  rents  or  com- 
pelling a  tenant  to  yield  under  threat  of  ejectment. 

The  great  difficulty  in  krge  borou^  is  to  obtain  a 
correct  register,  and,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  over- 
seers being  able  to  obtain  a  correct  list  of  those  who  ought 
or  who  ought  not  to  be  on  the  register,  thousands  are 
annually  deprived  of  the  franchise  who  shoukl  be  in  pos- 
session of  it.  These  persons  usually  belong  to  the  better 
class  of  voters,  who,  without  organization  or  the  means  of 
co-operation,  remain,  however  numerous,  as  mere  units, 
incapable  for  the  most  part  of  combining  in  defence  of  their 
rights.  Hence,  ev^  election  finds  them  deprived  of  num- 
bers sufficient  to  have  turned  the  scale,  and  victory  remains 
with  the  minority ;  an  inferior  class  of  voters,  who  yet  pos- 
sess a  natural  organization  which  enables  them  to  keep 
every  man  on  the  regist^,  and  to  poll  their  whole  strength 
when  on.  Any  measure  which  would  largely  increase  the 
number  of  electors  in  large  towns  would  greatly  aggravate 
this  evil,  and  any  clause  whidi  would  complete  <&e  difficul- 
ties of  registration  by  adding  lodgers  and  compound  houso- 
holders  would  place  the  entire  large  borough  ooDStitneneieB 
at  the  mercy  either  of  a  kind  of  busybodies  or  obscuiB 
locid  politicians,  «Hr  ^  i^tioiis  would  be  csuiied  by  the 
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excitanent  of  a  mob  oonstitiiffiDoy  and  the  mere  impulse  of 

the  moment. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  rapid  rise  in  rents  and 

the  still  more  rapid  rise  in  lodgings  enables  many  artisans 
to  take  a  comparatively  expensive  house  in  order  to  make 
a  profit  by  letting  to  lodgers,  so  that  not  only  are  large 
numbers  of  working  men  enabled  to  come  on  the  register, 
bat  they  wonld  be  also  able  to  be  followed  to  the  poll  by 
from  two  to  three  votes  a-piece.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  said  that  few  artisans  pay  more  than  one^l^of 
their  income  in  rent  But  this  would  only  give  275. 
weekly  wages.  In  practice,  many  artisans  pay  one-third,  and 
make  a  profit  on  it.  The  member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Faw- 
cett)  in  his  speech  on  the  first  reading  said,  that  there  was 
by  no  means  that  nnity  among  working  men  which  was 
generally  supposed,  some  belonged  to  trades'  unions,  many 
abhorred  them.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Bxcheqner  re- 
peatedly urged  his  belief  that  large  numbers  of  working 
men,  who  might  be  oititled  to  a  vote,  would  not  daim. 

The  two  together  form  a  strong  argument  against  the 
bilL  Numbers  of  the  independent  workmg  mm  would  not 
claim  a  vote,  while  we  may  be  certain  that  every  man 
under  the  influence  of  an  organized  body,  not  to  say  trades' 
onion,  wonld  be  placed  on  the  register,  and  their  lodgers 
with  them,  and  any  deficiency  that  still  remained  would  be 
supplemented  by  tl^  fictitious  Totes  fnr  which  provision  is 
so  kindly  made.  The  independent  artisan  would  be  over- 
ridden both  in  his  trade  and  in  parliament  by  his  organized 
fellow-workmen,  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  would  cer- 
tainly be  worse  than  the  first. 

Therefore  we  see — 

That  the  county  constituencies  already  inundated  by 
town  voters,  instead  of  being  relieved  of  them,  as  could 
easily  be  done,  are  to  be  supplemented  by  a  great  and 
eanseleffi  addition  of  town  voters,  so  that  not  only  will  the 
counties  proper  be  completely  overwhelmed,  but  the  power 
will-  be  tf^ken  firmn  the  high'^teei  coanty  voters,  and 
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tiansferred  to  tl»  low^,  these  who  -already  rale  in 

boroughs.  -  - 

That  in  the  boroughs  the  present  middle-class  voters 
will  inevitably  be  in  a  short  time  completely  swamped  by 
the  working  classes. 

That  in  both  connties  and  boroughs  a  new  franchise  is 
introduced  of  a  character  unknown  to  the  Constitution,  and 
whidL  gives  tlie  greatest  fecilities  for  seating  votes,  for 
which  too  great  facilities  exist  already. 

That  in  the  boroughs  two  new  and  vicious  fhmchises 
will  be  created,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  totally  to  disor- 
ganize them^  which  will  open  the  door  to  great  ftauds«md  muck 
oppreasaon,  and  whrch  will  hand  over  the  large  boroughs  to 
the  dictation  of  a  clique  or  the  impulse  of  a  mob. 

That,  owing  to  no  detailed  retorns  having  been  fur- 
nished for  the  counties,  we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  number 
of  workiAg  men  at  present  voting  in  them ;  but  that  if  these 
returns  were  given,'  it  would  in  all.  prol^ability  be  found  that 
the  proportion  in  counties  wouid  be  equal  to  that  in 
boronglis.  / 

That  till  this  is  made  dear,  we  cannot  •estimate  with- 
aocnraey  <iie  mcreased  share  in  the  franchise  which  should 
be  given  to  working  men,  or,  indeed,  whether  they  shouhi 
have  any  increase  at  all. 

That  on  the  old  constitutional  principle  that  the  Com- 
mons are  a  body  cho6^.in  the  best  mamier  to  refftesent  all 
classes,  and  to  return  members  for  those  classes,  th^  is 
no  reason  ior  introducL^g  new  and  faully  fiaachise  on  the 
ground  that  certain  persons  ought  to  have  the  franchise, 
whereas  the  interests  of  these  persons  are  identical  with 
and  represoited  by  others  of  the  same  class,  who  obtain 
t^e  franchise  in  a  different  and  less  practically  &ul^ 
manner. 

Finally,  tiat  there  is  no  ground  &>i  these  dang^ous 
Vmoyations  either  because  tiie  present  system  returns  an 
inferior  class  of  men  to  Parliament,  or  that  the  working- 
dafls  intwestsitfQ  Qot  solMently  tafcoi  w  o^  or  because, 
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«8  a  matifii  oC  abstcact         they  haye  not  a  sa^^maH 

share  in  the  franchise,  or  because  of  any  present  or  future 
danger  to  be  ^>pcdaeaded.  But  that  there  are  great  and 
acknowledged  evils  in  the  present  system  winch  are  not 
redressed  by  the  scheme  under  consideration,  which  doea 
notiiing  bat  aggravate  existing  evilSy  and  add  a  few  new 
ones  of  its  own  creation.  " 

Where  not  only  the  statistics  are  so  vague,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  compound  householders,  savings'-bank  voters, 
lodgers,  and  men  who  do  not  pay  rates,  but  when  it  is 
difficult  to  know  how  many  belong  to  the  working  dase 
proper,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  with  anything 
like  accuracy  the  effect  oi  the  present  bill.  Bat  taking  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  own  calculations,  and  adding 
10,000  iar  savings-bank  votos  in  boroughs^  we  have 

Working  men   126,000 

lif<»-warkixig  862,000 


.  Future  ComtHuimqf.  < 

WofkiBi^  mes  fiovr  dD  «  *      •  1S6,000 

Working  men  between  7L  and  101.  •       .       .  150,000 

Lodgers   60,000 

Ckmipound  honaeholderfl^  aiid  by  abolitioii  of  rate- 

paying   65,000 

ihf  ii|yi''jiiipk  ^otriii    «      «  «      •  10,00(1 

401,000 

HcoHvorking  men       «      •       •       •       #  862,000 

89,000 

I  have  neither  the  same  horror  nor  the  same  iulmiratioii 
for  working  men  which  some  seem  to  have,  but  I  have  a 
horror  of  entmsting  the  destinies  of  fhe  oonntry*  le  lid 
lowest  class  of  voters ;  and  every  (Hie  of  these  new  voters 
will  bekmg  to  that  lowest  ela^  eitcept  a  i^all  body  ti 
lodgers  too  small  to  be  of  any  avail.  The  present  bill, 
Om^mmmt  hand  om  the  f%pnBimla,ikgk  to  the  detaecittesr^ 
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whether  skilled  mechanicSy  the  smallest  tradesmen,  or  day 
labourers ;  and  I  have  proved  already-  that  no  real  counter- 
fXNse  eaa  be  expected  from  the  eonntles,  as  wsitod  by 

the  Chancsellor  of  the  Exchequer* 

I  I 

* 

THE  BBDISTBIBimON  OF  SEAm 

The  Q^^pMnunent  plan  is  fiinl^,  fin^  becaose  it  takes  an 

arbitrary  line  not  consonant  with  any  marked  division  of 
the  boroughs,  nor  agreraig  wi<h  the  tsamkeit  ai  eleetois  or 
l6ie  valne  0$  property,  and  thereby  operates  unjustly. 

Secondly — From  the  great  practical  inconveai^eefi  whkh 
will  lesnte  front  the  distanee  between  the  members  of  a  grenp» 

Thirdly-o-B^fOBi  t^e  evil  that  will  arise  in  many  cases 
from  eenneetiBg'  twi^or  moie  boroughs  of  dissimilar,  per- 
haps even  discordant  interests,  and  without  counectioa 
^nth  one  another* 

Fourthly — Because  that  perfect  harmony,  that  dose 
^annection,  that  identity  of  interest,  which  ei^ht  always  ia 
exist  between  a  member  and  his  constituents,  can  have  no 
l^ace  where  one  man  sits  for  two  or  three  unconnected 
Ibwoughs  of  diffefent)  and  perhaps  antagonis^c  interests. 

Lastly — Because  the  present  plan  will  not  alleviate,  but 
will  ag^TBte  the  evilft  ef  inadeqoate  representation  and 
apparent  anomalies,  which  are  now  so  much  complained  ofl 

There  are  seventeen  large  bcnooghfi^  having  only  one 
HMmliqr,  omitting  Salford :—  .  . 


IVlNiIatioii. 

Census  1861. 

Voters. 

G.  E.  R. 

33,917 

967 

£105,590 

Bury  . 

181,595 

Miif  iiiilimii  . 

899,834 

CMiff  . 

85,541 

2,072 

188,417 

CQiatliam 

86,177 

2,104 

79,162 

Cheltenhaii^ 

39,693 

2,793 

230,939 

Dudley  ^ 

44,975 

1,358 

142,191 

D  2 

'  Population. 

Census  1861. 

Voicn. 

Q.  E.  B. 

Huddersfield 

84,877 

2,138 

£171,795 

Merthyr 

83,875 

1,387 

371,742 

South  ShieUa 

35,239 

1,113 

110,368 

a^84 

1^ 

141,244 

Swrnnaw 

67,488 

1,967 

198,748 

Tyiiemooth  . 

84,021 

1,271 

105,848 

Wakefield  . 

23,150 

1,086 

85,149 

WalsaU 

37,760 
. ..  26^7 

1,296 

ijoa  . 

116,787 
8&741 

Bat  the  real  jpq^raktiaD,  i  e,  mduding  the  soburbs,  ia 
mncli  larger. 

To  these  towns  will  now  be  added  seven  more,  and  the 
UDOmaly  will  still  lenuun  t>f  large  and  rapidly-ifiereasiDg 
boroughs  with  only  a  single  member,  while  small  and 
decaying  towns,  not  one  quarter  of  their  wealth  and  pqior 
lation,  will  have  two,  because  they  happened  to  be  just  over 
the  magical  line  of  8,000.  Then  ^e  grouped  borooghsi 
some  of  which  now  possess  two  representataTes,  will  feel  it 
a  great  hardship  that  they  should  be  merged,  while  others 
with  a  very  few  hundreds  more  of  population  should  oontinne 
their  two  members.  But  there  is  another  anomaly ;  some 
of  these  small  bonm^  are  to  retain  their  two  mmbeiB 
because  they  cannot  be  "  grouped."  Now  the  boundaries 
of  Great  Murlow  and  Wyoorabe  are  oontigaoas  for  milee^ 
but  they  cannot  be  joined  within  one  boundary,  which 
would  be  better  than  grouping,  because  Wyeombe  happens 
to  be  jost  over  the  required  8,000.  The  anomaly  will  still 
remain,  of  some  small  boroughs  retaining  their  two  members, 
entirely  owing  to  their  geographical  position,  though  they 
may  be  near  enough  to  some  a  httle  over  the  line,  while 
otj^nr  much  superior  to  them  in  every  way  are  merged  in 
a  system  with  the  other  members,  of  which  they  have  no 
sympathy,  merely  because  they  hai^)en  to  be  mMa  a  few, 
sometimes  even  wHhin  many,  miles  of  each  other.  Again,  some 
small  boroughs  are  left  independent,  others  are  merged. 
Lastly,  if  we  look  down  the  returns,  we  shall  see  that  many 
borou^  grouped  have  more  voters,  have  a  laiger  gross  estl- 
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mated  rental,  wid  are  more  prosperous,  and  are  advancing 
more  rapidly  than  others  which  are  left  inact.  Lastly,  the 
great  a^  acknowledged  evil  in  oar  representatkm  is  the 
anomaly  of  a  large  borough  returning  one  representative, 
while  a  small  borough  returns  two.  This  may  be  unavcnd- 
able ;  but  what  is  the  use  of  going  out  of  the  way  to 
increase  the  evils  by  creating  a  number  of  ^  grouped  «onsti-. 
tnendes  returning  one  member  with  a  larger  population  and 
more  electors  than  other  boroughs  returning  two  ?  Men 
endure  an  anomaly  under  whidi  they  were  bom,  but  they 
resent,  and  rightly  so,  as  an  injury  and  an  injustice  one  which 
is  forced  upon  them.  '  And  all  this  is  done  at  the  v&ry  time 
when  the  number  of  large  boroughs  with  one  member  is 
being  considerably  ~  augmented,  and  only  in  one  instaooe 
(Salford)  diminished. 

The  present  bill,  then,,  is  wrong  in  principle,  because  it 
creates  an  objectionable  dass  of  oonstituency. 

It  is  unjust,  because  it  goes  on  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion only,  which  is  too  narrow.  < 

It  is  impolitic,  because  it  aggravates  existing  anomalies 
instead  of  removing  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  cause  of  this  feilore  ?  It  is  owing  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  drawn  a  narrow, 
invisible,  and  arbitrary  line  at  8,000,  instead  of  a  plain, 
broad,  and  natural  one  at  10,000.  By  doing  this,  not  only 
did  he  act  unjustly  by  condemning  some  boroughs  and- 
saving  others  on  the  ground  of  population,  when  voters 
and  property  would  have  turned  the  scale;  but,  finding 
he  had  not  enough  seats  at  his  disposal,  he  was  forced  to 
resort  to  the  more  objectionable  system  of  grouping,  and, 
like  a  second  Mezentius,  joined  divergent  and  repugnant 
bodies  into  a  forced  and  unnatural  union. 

A  few  more  words  on  some  of  the  minor  details  of  this 
scheme.  Why  is  Grravesend,  with  20,000,  presented  with 
a  member,  when  Croydon  rad  its  ^virons,  with  30,000, 
and  which  are  increasing  with  live  times  the  rapidity,  are 
passed  over?   Why,  too,  is  Grloss^  omitted*  with  its 


population  of  20,000?  Why  is  North  Derbyshire  pre-^ 
sented  with  a  memlier,  which  is  denied  to  the  srathm 
division,  with  a  far  greater  population  and  fer  more 
eleetoiB?  Thea  why  add  to  the  Metnqsolitui  ooosti^ 
tuencies  ?  WestmitKrter,  with  the  exception  of  South wark, 
is  the  sfioallest  of  them ;  it  already  extends  to  the«eutre of 
the  High  Siawet,  Kensington,  and  if  the  latter  place  and 
Ch^sea,  which  are  divided  irom  it  by  no  marked  boundary, 
were  added  to  it,  the  augmentation  would  not  mcK^  exceed 
130,000,  not  much  more  than  any  fair  rectification  of  the 
borough  bouadary  would  add  to  Lambeth.  Why  divida 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  especially  if  Stratford  and  Plaistow  are 
not  to  be  added  to  them  ?  The  Metropolitan  ^xmstitaeaeiieB 
are  so  anomalous,  the  evils  inseparable  from  them  are  so 
great,  that  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same  rule  as  others, 
and  th^  vast  extent  fiunishes  no  argoment  £»*  their 
subdivision.  Why  should  Arundel  be  grouped,  a  borough 
whidi,  small  as  it  is,  lepreseats  iadireetly  the  most  name- 
rous  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  one  which  without  it 
would  be  practicsdly  disfiauohised — I  mean  the  l<fPgljfJ» 
Rcnnan  Catholics.  Lastly,  why  give  a  member  to  the 
University  of  London,  with  a  constituency  of  only  1,700? 
No  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  it  and  the  older 
universities,  whose  composition  is  essentially  different; 
The  one  is  a  mere  esamining  body,  whose  members  have 
little  further  bond  of  union  beyond  having  passed  a 
o^mon  examination ;  the  otheis,  besides  being  the  main 
nursery  of  the  Church,  possess  vast  corporate  property, 
exceeding  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  most  boroughs,  a 
large  body  of  resadents,  alone  exceeding  the  number  of 
electors  in  many  boroughs,  and  a  great  constituency,  united 
together  by  residence  and  a  hundred  associati(»is,  by  far 
closer  ties  than  the  mere  degrees  conferred  by  the  examin- 
ing body  at  Burlington  House.  And  they  exercise  inoom;' 
parably  greater  influence  in  the  country.  . 

I  have  now  examined  the  prindplai  on  whieh  I  beliere 
Hefonn  should  be  conducted,  and  by  them  I  have  criticized 


the  Ministerial  Reform  Bill.  I  regret  that  in  that  criticism 
I  should  hare  iamd  eo  maah  .to  eondemii  and  so  little  to 
praise ;  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  destroy  without  building, 
or  to  (sottdemn  the  work  of  others  witboat  offering  some^ 
tiling  of  my  own,  I  will  venture,  with  the  greatest  difl^ncCj 
to  lay  before  the  reader  somie  suggestions  which  1  b^yk&vt 
would  tend  to  a  satis&ctory  settlement  of  the  qaestioD. 

The  representative  portion  of  the  British  Constitution 
has  a  tw«£^(^jee^--«#fet,  >4he  repres^tadoo  of  the  laasB  ei 
the  people ;  and  secondly,  to  aiford  a  means  by  which  the 
teaming,  the  genius,  and  the  ¥irtue  of  the  nation,  ouooifc' 
liected  with  any  trade,  lords  of  no  broad  acres  or  vast 
mannfactories,  without  individual  interests  to  serve,  may 
enter  Parliament  to  direct  her  coimcils  and  provide  for  her 
welfare-  The  first  of  these  is  provided  for  by  the  counties 
and  large  boniiighs;  the  latt^  by  the  siasaU.  Again, 
England  must  never  be  considered  as  standing  alone  ;  she 
is  not  juarely  the  United  JSingdom,  she  is  the  head  of  & 
mighty  empire,  and  it  is  by  means  of  these  small  boroughs 
that  the  interests  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  empire  are 
to  be  protected.  Men  conversant  with  these  intM*ests  are 
necessarily  imconnected  wijth  laud  or  the  centres,  of  home 
industry ;  we  ican  only,  thersine,  expect  tiieir  presence  ia 
the  House  through  the  portals  of  the  small  boroughs.  An 
aboae  of  this  prioeiple  bftmght  ia  tkp  wast  East  India 
interest  of  the  preceding  century,  but  its  moderate  use 
might  have  spared  us  the  darkest  page  of  our.  lugtory,  and 
have  left  America,  if  not  now  a  dependent,  at  least  a  friend 
closer  than  the  closest  of  allies.  The  prosperity  of  the  West 
Imiies  did  not  long  snrviYe  the  ^1  of  tiie  pocket  boroughs. 
(J,ustice  Haliburton,  the  ablest  if  not  the  only  authority  on 
Oaoaida,  sat  lor  a  podcet  boroi^h ;  and  at  this  yery 
moment  two  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  <Mi  Australia 
at  for  OGBUjaaratiyely  small,  and  one  for  a  close  con- 
stituency. Though  we  may,  indee  l,  reduce  their  numbers, 
or  rather  the  number  oi  their  representatives,  we  must 
beware  lest  we  diminish  them  unduly,  provoked  thereto 
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popnliitigii  of  80,000?  Wby  is  NwOi  Derbysliire  pi»t 
sented  with  a  member,  which  is  denied  to  the  southern 
division,  with  a  fiyr  gfeater  popuktian  aad  fiur  BUffa 

electors?  Then  why  add  to  the  Metropolitan  consti- 
tneiioieB  ?  Westnaoster,  with  the  exo^[»tk>ii  of  Soathwaris, 
is  the  smallest  of  them ;  it  already  extends  to  the  centre  of 

Higli  Street,  Keasiogton,  and  if  the  latter  place  an^ 
Chelsea,  which  are  divided  from  it  by  no  marked  boundary, 
were  added  to  it,  the  aogm^tation  would  not  much  exceed 
130,000,  not  niiMih  BK»e  than  any  fair  rectification  id  the 
borough  boundary  would  add  to  Lambeth.    Why  divide 
the  Tow«r  Hamlets,  especially  if  Stuatford  and  Plaistow  m 
not  to  be  added  to  them  ?    The  Metropolitan  constitnendee 
aie  so  anomaloiis^  the  evils  ins^Mcable  irom  them  are  so 
great,  that  they  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same  rale  as  olhers, 
and  their  vast  extent  furnishes  no  argument  for  their 
subdivision.   Why  should  Arund^  be  ^uped,  a  borough 
which,  small  as  it  is,  represents  indirectly  the  most  nume- 
rous constituency  in  the  kingdom,  one  which  without  it 
would  be  practically  disfranchised — mean  the  English 
Roman  Catholics.  LasUy,  why  give  a  member  to  the 
University  of  London,  with  a  constituency  of  only  1,700? 
No  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  it  -and  the  older 
universities,  whose  composition  is  essentially  differrait 
The  one  is  a  mere  examining  body,  whose  members  have 
little  Ihrthw  bond  of  union  beyond  having  passed  a 
common  examination ;  the  others,  besides  being  the  main 
nursery  of  the  Church,  possess  vast  ooi^iate  proper^, 
exceeding  the  gross  estimated  rental  of  most  boroughs,  a 
large  body  of  resident,  sXom  exceeding  the  number  of 
electors  in  many  boroughs,  and  a  great  oonstituwicy,  united 
togetiier  by  residence  and  a  hundred  associations,  by  £ar 
closer  ties  than  the  mere  degrees  conferred  by  tiie  examin- 
ing body  at  Burlington  House.   And  they  exercise  incom- 
parably greater  k^ence  in  the  oountiry. 

I  have  now  examined  the  principles  on  which  I  believe 
Befona  shonid  be  oondiioteU^  and  by  them  I  hav«  cxitimad 
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the  Ministerial  Reform  Bill  I  regret  that  in  that^ritidsp 
I  should  have  found  so  much  to  condemn  and  so  little  to 
praise ;  but  as  I  do  not  wish  to  destroy  without  baildiiig, 
or  to  condemn  the  work  of  others  without  offering  some- 
thing of  my  own,  I  will  vie^nie»  with  the  greatest  diffidence, 
to  lay  before  the  reader  some  suggestions  which  I  belie¥^ 
Winld  tend  to  a  satis&otory  sottlement  of  the  question. 

The  representative  portion  of  the  British  Oonstitutka 
has  a  twolbldobJe<Mr-^firat»  the  representation  of  the  mass  of 
the  people ;  and  secondly,  to  afford  a  means  by  wWch  tiw 
learning,  the  genius,  and  the  virtue  of  the  nation,  uncon- 
nected with  any  trade,  lords  of  no  broad  acres  «r  vast 
mannfectories,  without  individual  interests  to  serve,  may 
eater  Farliame&t  to  dieeet  her  ooimdls  and  provide  for  her 
welfare.  The  first  of  these  is  provided  for  by  the  counties 
and  large  boroughs;  the  latter  by  the  small.  Again, 
England  must  never  be  considered  as  standing  alone ;  she 
is  not  merely  the  United  Kingdom,  she  is  the  head  of  a 
mighty  empire,  and  it  is  by  meaus  of  these  small  boroughs 
that  the  interests  of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  empire  are 
to  be  protected.  Men  couTersaat  with  these  interests  are 
necessarily  imconnected  with  land  or  the  centres  of  home 
indostry;  wt  em  only,  there£9iie,  expect  their  presence  in 
the  House  through  the  portals  of  the  small  boroughs.  An 
abuse  oS  this  principle  brought  in  th^  vast  East  India  ^ 
interest  of  the  preceding  century,  but  its  moderate  use 
might  have  spared  us  the  darkest  page  of  our  history  ,  and 
have  left  America,  if  not  now  a  dependent,  at  least  a  Mend 
closer  than  the  closest  of  allies.  The  prosperity  of  the  West 
Indies  did  not  tong  smrvhre  <he  &11  of  the  poeket  boroughs 
Justice  Haliburton,  the  ablest  if  not  the  only  authority  on 
Canada,  sat  Jeit  a  pocsket  borough;  and  at  this  very 
moment  two  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  on  Australia 
at  for  tcompacatively  amaU,  and  one  for  a  close  con- 
stituency. Though  we  may,  indeed,  reduce  theur  numbers, 
or  rather  the  number  of  their  representatives,  we  must 
bewase  lest  we  dimiiiish  them  unduly,  proToked  thereto 
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%  seeming  aaqmalies  and  tbe  dedaoiatioii  of  pc^tioai 

sciolists,  or  we  may  at  last  find  that  we  have  handed  over 
the  representation,  not  only  ,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  of 
the  British  Empire,  to  an  oligarchy,  and  that  an  oligarchy 
of  a  class  unknown  to  history,  and  unimagined  by  philoso- 
phers, the  artisans  aided  by  the  rabble  of  large  tawos. 

What,  then,  is  the  Reform  I  am  about  to  suggest  ?  All 
Beform  at  the  present  time,  to  be  wise  and  equitable,  must 
be  based  on  a  readjnstment  of  the  borough  boundaries,  for 
tiU  this  is  done  we  ahaU  not  know  what  are  the  respective 
claims  of  boroughs  and  counties,  nor  even  how  to  proceed 
in  the  redistribntion  of  seats,  so  close  are  the  unrepresented 
towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts  to  those  which  are 
already  boroughs.  This  being  done,  we  may  reduce  the 
borough  firanchise  to  8/.,  and  the  county  to  20^  avoiding  all 
new  franchises  as  productive  only  of  evil,  which  will  admit 
a  reasonable  addition  of  the  working-classes  in  boroughs* 
and  one  which  will  give  them  a  perfectly  fair  share 
of  the  representatKHi,  and  one  with  which  they  may  well 
be  satisfied.  It  will  also  give  the  franchise  a  solid 
foundation  to  rest  upon,  the  line  which  divides  the 
rating  in  boroughs  and  the  jury  qualification  in  counties. 
The  borough  fieeholders  should  vote  in  boroughs,  or,  if  this 
be  thought  too  sweeping  a  measnre,  provision  mi^t  be 
made,  thus  gradual  extinction  of  their  county  rights,  and  for 
providing  that  the  new  additi(Mis  to  this  body  vote  in 
boroughs;  while,  if  it  be  thought  necessary  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  very  valaa;ble  buildmg  societies,  provi- 
sion might  be  made  that  a  freehold  honse  or  long  lease- 
hold should  give  a  vote  at  a  lower  rent  than  a  house  taken 
on  a  short  lease  or  from  year  to  year.  And  in  tmtili  su^ 
a  house  represents  not  only  a  far  greater  value  of  property 
but  greater  habits  of  self-denial  and  frugality. 

Then,  after  a  thorough  revision  of  the  borough  bound- 
aries to  relieve  the  coouties,  we  may  proceed  to  the  redistri- 
bution of  seats. 
■  I  have  spK^cen  above  of  the  8,000  pq^ulation  a&  m 
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arbitrary,  and  a  10,000  as  a  natural  line.  Those  who 
ejEaraine  carefully  the  electoral  statisties,  or  better  still,  are 
conversant  with  the  boroughs  themselves,  will  know  that 
idl  the  stalionaiy  and  decaying  boroughs  are  below 
10,000,  or  at  least  very  slightly  above  it,  and  tint 
there  is  a  wide  difference  m  the  vigour,  activity,  progress, 
imft  increase  of  all  boroughs  at  or  below  this  line,  and  those 
a  very  little  above ;  why  this  should  be  so,  I  know  not,  but 
at  any  rate,  so  ills.  These  boroughs  are  sevcfnty-three  in 
number,  forty-two  with  two  members,  and  thirty-one  with 
one.  I  should  propose  to  deprive  all  those  with  two  of 
one  member  each,  which  would  give  forty-two  seats,  a  less 
disfranchisement  than  that  prqiosed  by  the  present  Bill ; 
but  if  this  should  not  be  deemed  sufficient,  I  may  mentioD 
that  Wareham  joins  Poole,  Cirencester  almost  touches 
Stroud,  Ghristcihurch  is  close  to  Lyraington,  Bridgnordi 
adjoins  Wenlock,  Winchelsea  is  only  three  miles  from 
Hastings ;  I  speak  in  each  case  of  the  bonndaiies ;  Mahns- 
bury  adjoins  Cricklade,  Chippenham,  Calne,  and  Wilton 
almost  snrronnds  the  little  area  of  its  more,  populous  neigh- 
bour Salisbury ;  Horsham  is  wholly  included  in  Shoreham, 
and  this  would  give  nine  more  seats  if  by  a  slight  alteration 
of  the  boundaries  in  each  case  the  less  were  merged  in  tiie 
greater.  Nor  do  I  quite  see  why  Rutland  should  have  two 
members,  or  why  the  Isle  of  Wight  should  have  any  at  aU. 
At  any  rate,  without  insisting  on  every  detail,  we  have  an 
ample  number  of  seats  at  our  disposal.  These  should  be 
divided  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-half  to  the  manu- 
fiieturing  districts,  and  one-half  to  the  coouties.  What 
would  be  the  exact  proportion,  or  what  number  of  new 
boroiighB  would  have  to  be  created,  it  is  impossible  to  say, 
•  until  the  borough  boundaries  are  settled,  as  many  impcHV 
tant  new  towns  might  be  included  in  existing  boroughs.  I 
think  this  should  be  carried  as  &r  as  possible,  in  ord^  to 
allow  of  two  members  being  given  to  each,  and  those  large 
boroughs  whidi  hxve  now  only  one  member  being  raised 
to  two.   One  member  would  be  given  to  Gravesend  and 


one  to  Croydon.  Penzance,  Camborne,  and  Redruth  mi^t 
fiod  ft  gjm^  ■  in  €omwaU,  and  Torquay,  Brixbam,  and 
Newton  in  Devon,  while  Leamington,  with  its  17,000  inha^ 
bitftuts,  AjQuld  easily  be  joined  to  Warwick,  from  whose 
boundary  it  is  distant  only  half-a^nile. 

At  the  same  time,  until  the  counties  were  cleared  of 
tfadr  town  popalatioD,  we  ahoiiiild  not  know  whether  Hm 
additional  representatives  should  be  given  to  the  manufac- 
tfiriog  and  metirofKditan  or  to  the  agric^ltoial  countia^. 
We  should  then  have  the  representation  placed  on  as  secure 
a  basis  as  the  JEranchise,  There  would  be  seventy-three 
fBnall  boroughs  returning  seventy-three  members  (instead 
of  115  as  now),  thirty-six  intermediate  boroughs,  between 
11,000  and  20,000,  retoraiiig  fifty-sev^  meBdwis ;  thirty 
large  boroughs  returning  fifty-eight  members;  two  only, 
Cabatfaam  and  Obelt^aham,  letiunung  om'^  eighteen  £or  the 
metropolis,  including  Greenwich ;  the  remainder  would 
be  divided  s»iODg  ttje  nian«lacturing  districts  of  South 
Wales  and  the  North,  while  the  counties  wouid  have  18d 
or  190  instead  of  164  members.  We  should  then  have  a 
fan-  representation  of  the  oonmMmity:  the  population  would 
be  represented,  the  agricultural  by  the  counties,  the  manu- 
fiietcsres  hy  tlw  boroughs  in  the  North  and  in.  South  Wales^ 
commerce  and  other  interests,  including  the  ordinary  shop- 
Ice^g,  by  the  lemaiidng  boroi^  both  large  and  small, 
tbe  latter  of  whom  w  ould  in  addition  represent  indirectly 
Hie  ffinall  unrepreseinted  towns,  and  this  circumstance,  aided 
by  their  other  advantages,  would  account  for  the  apparentiy 
undue  number  of  representatives  given  to  them.  The 
metropolis  is  unhappily  an  anewaly  that  d^es  eermstion. 

.Look  at  it  in  another  light.  The  counties  wouM  form 
the  ooDStitnem^  of  the  highest  ^lass,  the  manu&cturing 
towns  would,  I  think,  mostly  be  ruled  by  workmen,  the 
odi»  large  towns  by  ihe  iaradesmen,  the  ordinary  101 's  tbe 
small  boroughs  (and  in  these  the  workmen,  even  if  large 
BBmbers  beon  ibe  re^ster,are  principally  dependent  on  v 
Ihe  upper  classes  in  the  borough),  which  woftld  a^v e,  b^es. 
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representing  their  own  class,  the  exoeBiMit  uste  whifili  I  lnw» 
^ideavottred  to  poiat  <oat.  I  think  this  would  prove  a 
settlem^t  which  there  would  be  no  need  aad  littie  hope  of 
disturbing ;  and  I  think  also  that  if  anyone  were  to  make 
the  calculation,  he  would  find  that  the  J»nber  of  the  repre- 
sentatives pretty  &irly  corresponded  to  the  proportion  of 
r<aital,  population,  and  votors. 

And  here  let  me  examine  shortly  the  alleged  injustice 

of  the  county  representation. 

It  is  quite  true  that 

The  population' of  oonntfes  Ib  1881 .  11,^,000 

boroughs      „  .  8,638,000 

The  electors  in  coimtiee  p  were      «  542,000 

„  „  „  .  .  489,000 

ynakb^mmimBwmtnvomitiaBbilQ&l  162 
^  luroiigbs     „  SBi 

But  this  anomaly,  startling  as  it  appears,  is  much  modified 
on  close  inspection.  In  the  first  place,  Shorftham  and  East 
Betford  may  be  considered  counties,  this  alters  the  numbers 
to  166  and  330 ;  thus  the  population  of  unrepresented  places 
of  5,000  and  upwards  Is  1,300,000,  they  are  of  eonise 
indirectly  represented  by  the  boroughs.  Again,  the  popula- 
ti<Ni  of  tiie  outskirts  of  London,  in  Essex,  Middlesex,  Kent, 
and  Surrey,  are  350,000,  they  cannot  be  less  in  the  North, 
without  including  those  towns  which,  though  new 
may  be  considwed  independent  of  them.  Transfer  this 
2,000,000  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  it  may  be  consider- 
ably more,  and  we  have  9,427,000  in  the  eoonties,  and 
10^638,000  in  the  boroughs.  Again,  take  the  100,000 
borough  freeholders,  the  building  fixeholds,  and  502.  lease* 
holds  in  the  suburbs  of  the  North,  together  probably  not  less 
than  40,000,  and  you  have  400,000  eonnty  etectois  to 
629,000  borough  electors.  The  difference  in  annual  value, 
though  not  easily  ascertainable,  would  also  be  coosidepJsde. 
When  therefore  we  consider  the  unfluence  that  the  agricultund 
districts  have  in  many  boroughs  ilirough  the  inclosure  of  large 
districts  withm  the  boundary,  we  maj  say,  th^  if  the 
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boundaries  of  the  large  borouglis  were  rectified,  and  twenty- 
five  seats  traosfeifed  fiNm  boiongiis  to  ooimties,  the  lattoF 
would  have  little  cause  left  for  complaint  The  proportion 
would  then  be^ 

Peculation.  Electors.      Members.  '  ' 

Counties       .     9,427,000     ,   400,000       . 191  (Counting  Shoreham 

and  East  Eetfbrd.) 
Boroughs      .    10,638,000        629,000        309  ' 

Dedoet  seventy-tjiree  sinall  boroughs,  which  seire  other 

purposes  besides  the  mere  representation  of  population,  and 
we  haye  191  to  236,  a  Mr  proportion  between  the 
agricultural  and  urban  populations. 

I  will  say  one  word  on  the  subject  of  the  county  repre- 
sentation. The  principle  of  an  undivided  borough  is  in- 
telligible enough ;  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  municipal  body, 
the  members  of  which  are  very  closely  connected  with  one 
another,  and  it  cannot,  however  large,  well  be  divided 
without  Iflreaking  it  up  into  mere  slabs  of  population  with- 
out more  cohesion  than  the  metropolitan  constituencies. 
It  is  different  with  the  counties ;  in  their  gradations  of  rank, 
they  possess  a  natural  organization  of  their  own;  indi- 
yiduals  there  cannot  be  units.  The  county  divisions  date 
no  higher  than  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  need  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  improvement.  Let,  then,  each  county  be  divided 
into  as  many  divisions  as  it  has  members,  with  one  to  each. 
Perhaps  the  old  territorial  division  of  hundreds  would  serve 
as  a  basis.  The  result  would  not  only  then  be  a  closer 
connection  between  members  and  their  constituencies,  but 
young  men  of  leisure  woold  be  enabled  to  enter  parliament 
and  devote  themselves  to  it.  A  class  of  trained  politicians 
Would  thus  arise,  nurseries  of  statesmen  "  would  be  formed 
less  open  to  obvious  objection  than  the  pocket  boroughs, 
and  great  strength  would  be  added  to  the  constitutional 
party  by  a  means  that  no  one  could  presume  to  cavil  at.  I 
propose  this  change  with  great  diffidence,  never  yet  having 
seen  even  an  a^^roach  to  it  hinted ;  but  I  would  suggest 
Uiat  it  is  at  least  worthy  the  consideration  of  abler  and 
mc«e  experi^ieed  heads  than  my  own.  .  .f 
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'  I  have  now  concluded.  To  the  utmost  of  my  humble 
aiulities,  I  haye  eodeayoiuKd  to  show»  in  ^  strong  and  dear  - 
light,  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  this  uncalled-for  measure, 
which  is  only  really  desired  by  those  who  declare  openly 
tibat  they  seek  it  only  to  Use  as  a  lever  with  whidi  to  over^ 
turn  the  Constitution,  so  that  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
'^  Ton  ard  asked  to  giye  whi^  nobody  deflumds,  and  to 
those  who  declare  that^ if  it  is  given  they  will  not  even  then 
besatisfied." 

t 

•  ■ 

OeosaslSSl.  Census  1861.  ' 


Bedfordshire  : 


Latoa  • 

• 

10,648 

16,329 

ihmMdgez 

Mj  . 

4 

7,438- 

Wisbeacli  . 

• 

10,594 

9,276 

Cheshire : 

Buuoom  • 

8,049 
4,491 

10,434 
8,159 

• 

Qz0wo  • 

• 

« 

Ooni^Mn  • 

12,344 

OomwaU: 

Fenzaace  • 

• 

9,214  ■ 

9,414 

Bedruth  • 

• 

7,095 

7,919 

.  Ckmborae  • 

# 

6,547 

7,208 

Jkvtm: 

ITewtoii  • 

• 

8,147 

6,221] 

AH  these  towns  are  within 
>   8  mildB  «i  «h«  JkA 

Torquay  . 
Brixham  • 
Faigoton  • 

• 
* 
• 

7,903 
5,627 

16,419 
4,390 
2,628 

1,912 

GlOBSC^  • 

• 

17,464 

Che  estNDie  ncotiiy  4 

Chesterfield 

• 

7,101 

9,836 

Bolper  ^  • 

• 

10,082 

9,609 

JDnrftoii.* 

H«rflflpo6l,IL&W. 

9,603 

24,848 

Stockton  • 

• 

1,867  ' 

18,857 

« 

Darlington 

• 

11,228 

15,781 

*  A  blank  spoee  atiow»  tbat  the  tovn  was  not  sepaiately  abowa  in  the  dnnrti 
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GravefieBd  .  16^33 
IfaBnflSBBtoftMMfflte  11^ 


Sheezness 


8,549 


rt. 
Micldktaii. 
Over  Darwen 

Staleybridge 
Todmoidm 


Famworth 
St.  Helen's 

Aoetingtoii 


4,766 
«,74a 

7,020 
20,760 

1^ 


14,86ft 

8,907 
7,481 


Leicester: 

LoDghboroiigh  •  10^00 

Lincoln : 

Louth      .  .  10,467 

Sfaldiag  .  .  7,627 

Middlesex  : 

Hoimslow&Bre&tCd.  12,381 


Iffanflfield  » 

Somerset: 

Yeovil 

Slagard: 

Barton  • 

Wednesbury 
W.  Bromwidi 
Leek  • 


10,012 


7,984 

11,914 

8»877 


18,782  6  mOw  frottSflNOifliij^ 

13,807 

20,789 

12,016 


^  89,7D& 


8,940 
9,876 
14,327 

24,921 
11,797 
10,937 
IS^ 


8,720 
18,396 
16^018 
18,872 


9  mfllMr  ftms  CBflMroe. 

—  5^ie  borough 
boundary  is  aLways 
meant. 

Stendfl  by  iiBel£ 

Hdf ••rvik  from  (Hdham 

On  the  outskiirts  of  Ashtou 


Half-way  betfrew  Bmy 
and  ftpdidal^^niika 

from  each. 
Close  to  Bolton. 
Stands  by  itself. 
Sti^iidB  by  itofltf 
4  mOM  from .  BiiPili9 

Mill  "Rlifc/Jrli 


io,iS3a  . 

10,560       •        •  ■ 
7,032 

•  ■ 

18,M1 
8,846 

7,967      '       *  , 
18^ 

15,298  >  Close  to  WalsaU,  Wolver- 
17,024  [    hampton,  and 
10,04.5  Stands  aloo*.  
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Suffolk : 

Censns  1851« 

Oesunnisn. 

Lowestou  . 

•  byOoU 

Croydon  • 

.  10,260 

^,826 

Kingston  . 

6,279 

9,790 

• 

Bichmond  • 

•     9,065  : 

7,423 

Wurwkk: 

jj  eaiiiiiigtun 

17  958 

HiatfHHOBile&omWarvIek 

W»U»: 

•  10,157 

O  wM-Cl^vM  AtAvn  \A7rvcr4-T\  11 TTT 

2fe  sulea  xnu  vv  cawuiy* 

Worcester  : 

Stourbridge 

^  7,847 

8,166 

Close  to  Dudley, 

Oldbmy  • 

^  15,114 

15,616 

Yorkshire : 

Eotherham 

.     6,325  -  . 

7,598 

1  mile  from  Sheffield. 

Sarualey  • 

^  13,437 

17,890 

Stands  alone. 

Stand  with  many  smaller 

Dewabury  ^ 

^  14,049 

18,148 

towns  in  a  square  between 

Heckmoddwike 

#  . 

8»680 

LeedSjBradfordjHudders- 

>  field,  and  Wakefield. 

Donoaaler  # 

.  12,662 

16,406 

Stands  alone* 

Keighley  . 

.  13,050 

16,006 

6  inflea  nov&of  Bndfiotd 

Middle&boro' 

•  ' 

18,992 

Stands  alone ;  bnt  might 

be  joined  in  one  dis- 

trict with  Stockknu 

Tredegar  • 

.  8,306 

9,88a 

E 

In  many  schemes  which  have  appeared  in  tiie  newspapers  it  has  been' 
proposed  to  group  numerous  unrepresented  county  towns  with  those 
ffmoll  boroogihs  which  already  return  members.  I  do  not  see  how  one 
system  of  grouping  is  less  objeotionable  than  anothar.  The  above  list 
comprises  all  the  waHy  important  nnzopxoaented  towns,  and  faj  it  we 
may  see  that  after  enlarging  the  boundaries  of  somo  ensting  boroughs  to 
include  neighbouring  towns  which  are  more  probably  suburbs,  and 
coUectiDg  others,  not  grouping  them,  within  one  boundary,  so  as  to 
inehide  msasrm  of  population  of  similar  character,  after  the  precedent  of 
Stoke,  very  few  towns  would  be  left  nnrepzesented.  A  few  of  those^  such 
as  Grlvesend  and  Hartlepod,  whieh  are  isolated,  wodld  have  membera 
given  them,  the  rest  would  not  be  above  10,000  population,  and  are 
mostly  stationary,  and  even  decaying. 
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